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Robin beod and Robin Crusoe, 
By Davip FITZGERALD, 


He is already in the forest of Arden, and a many 
merry men with him ; and there they live like the old 
Robin Hood of England. . . fleet the time care- 
lessly, as they did in the golden world ... There’s 
no clock in the forest.—As You Like Jt, Act I. sc. 1, 
Act Ll, se: 2 

Roger Bontemps.—Adages Francois (szec. xvi.). 

He was gone while you could say Jack Robinson. 
—Grose, Glossary. 

Sometimes would he goe like a Belman in the night. 
—Life of Robin Goodfellow. 

Robin a des sonnettes Autour de sa jaquette, Qui 
font drelin dindan, Maman, j’ai vu Robin.—Hécart, 
Dict. Rouchi-Frangais, v. Robin. 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe. They made him a coat 
of an old nannygoat... . With a ring-a-tang-tang, 
etc.—Lglish Popular Rhyme. 


I. 


Ww KJIANY readers will be disposed to 
i question the possibility of any real 
connexion between the names, the 
myths, or the legends of the two 
heroes named together above. Euhemerism 
would seem to have entered on a new life in 
our days. No later than last Christmas one 
of our leading weekly reviews, noticing a new 
book on the Sherwood outlaw, spoke of Robin 
Hood as one of the best examples, not of 
historicized myth, but of fact turned into 
myth.* The Tell story, which, as Ritson 
noticed, reappears in Adam Bel, Clym of 
the Cloughe and Wyllyam of Cloudesle, is, Mr. 
Black thinks, “in the main a true one.” The 
Odyssey is to Mr. Lang no myth, or series of 
myths, but “fa composition of old fanciful 
incidents” regarded as not uncommon by 





* Compare Zime, 1 March; the Atheneum, 7 
March 3 the Academy, 16 May(347) ; and the Saturday 
Review, 4 July (27). 
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the savage story-maker. Cronus (Kronos= 
xpovog), most transparent, surely, of time- 
myths, is treated as mysterious and inexpli- 
cable. Andromeda exposed to the sea- 
monster, according to an explanation quoted 
by Lempriére, was a fair maid “ courted by a 
captain of a ship,” etc. The new disciples of 
Euhemerus and Palzphatus (who are very 
hard upon Lempritre) suggest the exposure 
of a girl to a shark, as among African blacks. 
There is an instructive old French riddle 
which would not seem to have fallen in the 
way of either class of commentators, where 
Day says of itself, ‘‘ D’un monstre dévorant 
je suis toujours la proye.” 

Mr. Isaac Taylor makes Robin Hood a 
sun-myth. Mr. Bradley suggests the hood- 
wearing Odin. Others explain Robin Hood 
as Robin of the Wood. Grimm’s explanation 
that Robin Hood is a hooded sylvan goblin 
(the same as Hédeken, Hutgin, and Redcap) 
we take to be a true one--so far as it goes. 

But Robinson Crusoe is at least a mere 
romantic creation, first heard of in 1719, his 
adventures being largely imitated from fact? 
This will not account, either for the ame 
Defoe gave his hero, or for certain obvious 
relations of the /a/e to other traditions, ¢.g., 
that of the wrecked and wandering “Rupert” 
(Robin) of Farne Island, or that of the New 
Jersey rover, “Robin Day,” who was first 
washed ashore in a wreck “one stormy night 
in September in the year 1796,” according 
to the circumstantial Dr. Bird.* 

The truth is that (as rhymes show) the 
goat-skinned Crusoe is the goat-skinned 
Robin Goodfellow, Tomalin, and Bryan-o- 
lynn. He is originally a comic half-priapic 
character, like Pan. He has several Hellenic 
analogies, including <egis-wearing Zeus him- 
self, “child of Time of crooked counsels ;” 
for the ageless, precious, petrifying aiyis is a 
goatskin. ‘The Irish satyr corresponding to 
Crusoe is Giolla-an-croicinn-gabhair ; and the 
nickname, in a rude Leinster attempt at trans- 


* «Robin Day” (=Robin Goodfellow, Roger 
Bontemps) may be compared with Daniel Day, 
‘surnamed the Good Day,” of legends of Hainault 
fair, mixing up fact and myth. 

Again, there are numerous and ancient myths in 
which Light or Time first appears floating on the 
waves, or newborn on the shore, etc. Arthur, Find, 
Viracocha, Lug Longhand, Perseus, and Aphrodite 
seem examples, 
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lation, became notorious not long ago in the 
“ Skin-the-Goat ” of the Dublin murder trials. 

There are a score of other Robins. Hod- 
o’-the-Hurst is Rob of the Wood. obin-the- 
bobbin is an archer, a devouring ogre, and is 
connected with Robin Hood’s day at Yule.* 
Hobthrush, Robin Rush, suggests Robin Good- 
fellow carrying a candle. ob-0'-the-bowl 
(explained as bowling or rolling R.) recalls 
“Rowling Davy” =the Ptica, Robin Good- 
fellow: or the “‘bowl” may be the bowl of 
liquor. Robin Artysson (son of Artus, the 
Great Bear, Charles’s Wain ?), Robinson, or 
Robin the Carter (also from the Wain ?), the 
“Hob Carter” of the English Jacquerie. 
Jack Robinson, making his mercurial round, 
just as Robin Goodfellow, and in some legends 
Gargantua, are said to do. Robinson (Saxony), 
Robertson (Sweden), Rogero, with his wild 
Ptica steed and magic glass (Italy), Knecht 
Ruprecht, Roppert, Riibezahl (Germany). 
Roland also has found his way into this 
circle. 

The French forms are important. The 
unhistorical Norman Lodert le Diable is the 
Robin the Devil (R. Goodfellow) of Wily Be- 
guiled. Robert is the king of the modern 
Norman fays: “Robert est mort!” That 
Duke William invented the nickname Rodert 
Curthose for his son we do not think. It is 
to be compared with “‘ Kurt Steffan,” “Tom 
Thumb,” and other names for heroes of time, 
the week, and year, often the personified 
shortest day. Compare the Norwegian Short- 
shanks. Robinet is a wood satyr, or giant, in 
the old French translation of Straparola 
(i. 324),t and there is, as is said, a Robin de 
Bois. 

These matters do not seem to be very 
deeply studied in France ; and we have seen 
recently a Parisian scholar pointing to the 
title of a German opera as the source, by a 
free translation, of “Robin des Bois,” or 
Robin de Bois. Now, Robin de Bois, genuine 


* Compare the rhymes, Camden edition, pp. 346, 
39, 348, etc. The wren is in Buckinghamshire 
called Robin Wren ; and, like “little Bob Robin” 
himself, this small bird, with twelve young, clearly 
had mythological relations to the year and the shortest 
day.—Zime, p. 310. 

7 Il veit saillir hors du bois un homme sauvage, 
assez grand et gros, etc. This voracious and truth- 


telling satyr answers to Robin or Tom Telltroth, and 
the all-devouring Robin-the-bobbin. 


or not, answers to Robinet, the sylvan goblin 
of the French Straparola, to Robin Good- 
fellow as a wood satyr, to the Chasseur Vert, 
to Reynauld Grenelefe (Robin Hood), and to 
the “Sir Rowland de Bois” of As You Like 
Jt. The Der Freischiitz tale seems radically 
related to the Robin Hood legend. 

“‘ Sir Rowland de Bois” and his three sons, 
‘Oliver, Jaques, and Orlando,” have a very 
large list of analogies in triads which we 
cannot speak of here. One example may 
however be cited from Mr. Bell’s interesting 
if too speculative book. ‘In the Roxburgh 
Collection of Ballads, vol. ii, 358, the 
same wild man is introduced, to usher in one 
entitled Rubin Huvd, Will Bradlock,* 
and Little John along with these three as 
Bowmen” (168). What we have to offer 
below may make it probable that these are 
but the three children of Father Time—the 
Past, Present, and Future. The unfailing 
arrows are those of Apollon and Odysseus. 
Now, when Apollon and Artemis shoot down 
Niobe’s twelve children, it is Day and Night, 
Sun and Moon, slaying the months of the 
year. Odysseus is another time and year 
hero, completing his round in winter, to bring 
ruin on the improvident and reckless suitors. 
His 360 hogs are the days; and his feat in 
driving his arrow through the twelve‘axe-heads 
is another myth of the course of time through 
the months. 

Rowland and Orlando are forms of Hruot- 
Jandus, alternating in these legends occa- 
sionally with Jobin, Ruprecht, Hruodperaht, 
Oliverus may have something to do with the 
Olovernes (= Holofernes ?) of legend. Jaques 
is, so far as name goes, Jacques Bonhomme, 
patron of the French, as Robin Hood 
(= Robin Goodfellow) is patron of the 
English, Jacquerie. 

The fragment in King Lear, “ Child Row- 
land to the dark tower came ; His word was 
still, Fie, foh, and fum,” etc., is ordinarily ex- 
plained by filling an assumed hiatus, because 
commentators cannot understand how Roland 
should be described as a devouring giant or 
ogre. But (1) this is precisely the character 
yet attributed to him in traditions from the 
Stendal and Bismark neighbourhood, (2) 


* Qy. Scald-lock, Barepoll, the Anglo-Irish ‘‘ Scald 
Brother” (or Bald Friar), It is otherwise explained 
as ‘* Scarlett.” 
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‘‘ Childe ” is, of course, explained to be a sort 
of knightly title. Yet Childe Rowland is 
curiously like Knecht Ruprecht, a Yuletide 
children’s bugbear akin to “ Bloody Tom,” 
“ Bloody Jack,” “ Whipping Tom,” and per- 
haps “Tom Butcher.” 

These figures have relation to the shortest 
day; and probably, on one side, to pagan 
notions of the slaughter of the days and death 
of the year at this time; on the other, to 
Herod and his slaughter of the children. 
Many things suggest that Herodes, Hruot- 
landus, Hruotperaht, Ruprecht, Robin, were 
associated in the medieval mind. Knecht 
Ruprecht, ‘Child Robin,” could be connected 
with “Bloody Thursday,” the day of the 
massacre of the Innocents (28 December). 


II. 


THE citation at the head of this paper rela- 
tive to the “old Robin Hood,” fleeting the 
time in his golden world, suggests at once 
Cronus and his golden age. Now Cronus is 
one Greek form of a universal myth of Time; 
and if the hooded Cronus is the same as 
Robin Hood, the latter is simply Father Time. 
Skelton again introduces him as a graybeard, 
“ Enter Robin Hood, like an old man.” And 
Drayton describes Nottingham’s device : 


Which in a chequered flag far off was seen ; 
It was the picture of old Robin Hood, 


This “ chequered flag” points, as we shall see 
below, to day and night. 

That Robin is at least related in some way 
to Herod is again suggested by his com- 
panion, ‘‘ Maid Marion,” or Mariamne. Now 
in the Seven Wise Masters, or Ovologium 
Sapientia (itself a suggestive title), “ Herowdes, 
Emperor of Rome,” is a time giant. The 
modern French proverb is “Plus vieux 
qu’Hérode.” Here Herowdes is blind, and, by 
Merlin’s advice, recovers his sight by succes- 
sively decapitating the seven sages ; a myth 
of the death and renewal of the week. It is 
not clear but modern Greek legends of 
Erotas (Eros) and his mother have felt the 
influence of the history of Herod. 

Again, Herodias or ‘‘ Maid Salome” heads 
the host of the Dominz Albz, the night 
elves, or the like. This Avesta antigua seems 
to ourselves to be that of Pan, the Hours and 
Satyrs, Time and his days and seasons. It is 


needless to add that it is much more than 
this, counting also the spirits of the dead, and 
witches. 

Robin’s time relations are indicated by his 
connection with de//s (see head of paper). 
“ Bell the giant,” Gargantua carrying off the 
bells of Notre Dame, “little Tom Tittle- 
mouse” (Didymus) in his “bell-house,” 
‘Jacques Desloges” (des horloges), Jaque- 
mart, Jacques Bonhomme, “ Jack-in-the- 
clockhouse,” ‘ Jack-in-the-pulpit”” (where 
hour-glasses were fixed, as yet in Wales), are 
among the analogies, which we can here do 
no more than name. 

The Robin Hood of various provincial 
traditions is clearly a giant. He has many 
traits in common with Gargantua ; and Gar- 
gantua and Robin Hood dleeding to death, 
Diarmaid and Roland dying of thirst, when 
the water had been maliciously spilled, may 
be conceptions of the running out of the 
water or sand of Time. 

These explanations are, however, strongly 
confirmed, or put beyond doubt, so far as 
regards Robin Goodfellow, by the old tradi- 
tional representations of that goblin. One of 
these, “from a unique copy of the odin 
Goodfellow, his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests, 
in the Egerton Library,” has been repro- 
duced by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and by Mr. 
W. Bell in his Shakespeare’s Puck (i. 156). 
A horned man, with goat’s legs and feet, is 
making his round within a double circle, like 
that seen on dials. In one hand he holds a 
candle,* over the other shoulder he carries a 
broom, and by his side is a horn. Eleven 
other smaller figures follow or dance, hand in 
hand, in the same round. This seems an 
English Pan, leading the dance of the Hours 
or months. [See Fig. 1.] 

Another representation of Robin ‘Good- 
fellow has been reproduced from old broad- 
sides by Mr. Collier, by Mr. Bell, and in the 
fourth edition of Percy’s Religues (1794, 
vol. iii, p. 368). Here half Robin’s body is 
black, half white. On the dark portions are 
moons, on the light, suns. ‘Two great feathers 
(= wings?) ornament his temples, and (sug- 
gesting Robin Hood) he carries an arrow or 
dart in his hand. All this implies conscious 


* “The sun goes round the world like a candle 
round a big stane,” said the good people of Crieff in 
old times. 
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allegory of Zime, day and night, and perhaps 
death. [See Fig. 2.] 

If we could have any doubt, once the ex- 
planation has suggested itself, that these 
figures represent Time, such doubt would 
seem to be removed by an ancient printer’s 
device, which, like other things of the kind, 
was probably borrowed by an artist of the 
Renaissance from some classical source. We 
have before us a Dictionarium Ciceronianum, 
authore Huberto Sussane@o, Parisiis, apud 
Simonem Colineum, 1536. On the title-page 





III. 


Why is Time half man, half goat? Some- 
times the figure is half man, half fish (Dagon, 
Vatea, Fintdn) ; and one thinks of the classi- 
cal Centaurs, the Hindu Gandharvas. All 
these seem to be attempts to combine the 
notions Day-Night. In confirmation of our 
explanation, Vatea, a Polynesian Dagon, is 
explained to be “Day ;” and the late M. 
Biot (O. und Occident, i. 750) rightly, as we 
think, saw in the Gandharvas the days of the 








FIG, I. 


is a winged, bearded man, bald on poll, with 
long forelocks. He has goat’s legs and feet, 
and is mowing with a large scythe, so drawn 
that in grasping its handle the satyr seems to 
grasp his own tail. On a scroll are the words, 
Virtus hance aciem sola retundit, The mean- 
ing of the whole is explained by the inscrip- 
tion below: TEMPVS. [See Fig. 3.] 

To these figures should be added that in 
which Robin Goodfellow was shown as a 
shaggy leaf-clad wood goblin (see the cut, 
Reliques, loc. cit.), suggesting Robin Hood 
and his foresters, and “ Robin de Bois,” or 
“des bois.” [See Fig. 4.] 


month, M. Meyer and the Saturday Review, 
however, regard them as clouds. 

The Time satyr holding his own tail does 
not seem to be a meaningless trait. It is 
probably related to the image of Thumbling 
with his thumb* (that is, the last finger in the 
hand of the week) in his mouth ; and Cronus 
as a serpent with his tail in his mouth— 
Time returning upon itself, and beginning its 
courses anew. ‘There are various hints of 


* Zom Thumb is the shortest day (S. Thomas). 
Cf. the toothache charm in the Irish Zeabhar Breac, 
*¢ The thumb of chosen Thomas In the side of Christ 
the sinless,” etc. (ii. 177). 
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this significance of the Thumbling myth. 
Sir Aminadab, in an old play, swears “by 
Saturn’s thumb.” A great hand, in the Leo- 
fric missal, is an ancient symbol of the 
calendar and year, with Paschal dates written 





FIG. 2. 


on the fingers. In old French almanacks we 
find the Calendrier sur la main, and this is not 
yet wholly forgotten by French shepherds. 
M. Nisard, who mentions this (i. 112), has 
some remarkable almanack cuts, where, with 





FIG. 3. 


other curious symbolism, we meet regularly 
the figure of a little boy hiding his face with 
a handkerchief.* (1) This may be an image 
of the veiled future. It suggests one relation 

* The curious may see something of the kind in a 


good cut of French origin, at present doing duty as 
an advertisement for a certain patent medicine, 


of the Hédeken conception. (2) The lame 
Jew, Juif Errant, Messager Boiteux, of these 
almanacks must be the hobbling Hephaistos 
of Homer, and Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux. 
The primary sense seems to be the limping, 
tardy, “lazy foot of Zime.” 

“Cronus, or Time,” is, says Plutarch 
(Roman Questions), the Father of Truth. 
‘Veritas temporis filia,” says the Latin pro- 
verb : 

Let none dispair, though long they down are cast ; 

Ne none presume in III to persevere ; 


Sith though Time long do travell ; yet at last 
Shee’s brought to Bed of Truth, her daughter deer. 


Now, “ Truth is in a well”: so is Tomme- 
ling, ze, True Thomas, Tom Telltroth— 
truthful odin in Anglo-Irish tales: so is 
Robin again, under the name Hob-in-the- 





FIG. 4. 


Well. That “Robin Hood’s Well,” ‘“ Red- 
man’s Well,” “ Three Sisters’ Well,” the well 
of the Irish fatal mowing hag, the Cailleach 
Bhéara, are all the wed? or cauldron of Time 
is, we think, clear enough. Out of a number 
of analogies we can here only mention two. 

(1) “Sunday’s Well,” localized in Cork, in 
Mullingar, and elsewhere. The white shining 
child who emerges from this on the Sunday 
—the sun or new-born week—is the Radiant 
Boy of English ghost stories. 

(2) Miss Burne (whose interesting book it 
would be an advantage to have complete) has 
a comical but ancient Shropshire version. 
“An old woman named Mrs. Ellis had a 
pump in her yard. She would not sell or 
give any water to herneighbours. One night 
the well overflowed. Only the large mere 
covered the country, which is called after her 


a a ina a ah 
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Ellesmere” (p. 72). “ Mrs. Ellis” is the hag 
£illi, Age, or Time, the Norse Cailleach 
Bhéara, with whom Thor wrestles in the 
Edda.* 

The following rhyme of Vogtland children 
(Dunger, No. 107) must be compared with 
English rhymes about Robinson Crusoe : 


\Robinson, Robinson, 

Fliegt mit einem Luftballon 
In die Hoh’, in die Hoh’ 
Zu der Jungfer Salome. 

Als er wieder runter kam 
Hatt’ er weisse Hosen an. 


This further suggests Jack Robinson (z¢., 
flying Time), Robin Hood, and ‘“ Maid 
Mariamne.” The “white hose” probably 
means that Robin comes back in the snowy 
season. 

We may conclude with some brief further 
considerations supporting the explanation of 
Robinson Crusoe as, in name and original 
character, a time-myth, like “ Poor Robin” 
of the almanack, “the old Robin Hood,” and 
the bellman Robin Goodfellow.t 

1. Crusoe deduces his origin from Bremen 
and Hull: “ My father being a foreigner of 
Bremen, who settled first at Hull.” Now, in 
the Bremen neighbourhood there are yet 
children’s rhymes about ‘Peter Kruse” 
(“ Eia in Suse Waar wahnt Peter Kruse? In 
de Rosmareenstraat,”) etc. 

On the other hand, Robin Goodfellow, in 
Wily Beguiled, says of himself, “ By birth I 
am a boat-wright’s son of ull,” wandering 
under a curse. Robinson Crusoe, Peter 
Kruse, may be related to other legendary 
wanderers, Peter Pilgrim, Peter the Pedlar, 
and Bonhomme Misére. Defoe, in his solemn 
style, tells us the name was originally Low 
Dutch, ‘“ Robinson; Kreuznaer,” which was 
corrupted in England to Crusoe. Of various 
etymologies of Crusoe, one could be Peter, 
or Robin, that took the cross— Peter the 


* Mr. Lecky, in an eloquent passage, has compared 
the French Revolution to the Irish Time well, touched 
by the fatal sunlight. ‘*That moment it arose, re- 
sponsive to the beam,” etc. Compare the sunlight 
let in in the Seven Sleepers story. 

+ The footprint in Robinson Crusoe suggests 
‘* Horseshoe Robinson.” Old Pel of St. Ives used to 
brand people with a red-hot horse-shoe. However, 
we + have here but mere coincidence, or invented 
incident. 


Pilgrim, or Roger the Palmer. Robin Hood’s 
“holy crosse” is mentioned by Skelton. 
Kruyse is, however, Old Dutch for cruse, or 
* bowl ;” and some may think of cruise, to 
sail, or Arusig, “curly,” and “ mad Crisp.” 

2. A Northumbrian Crusoe is “ Rupert,” 
the unlucky shipwrecked mariner of Farne 
Island (Service, p. 29) Another is the 
Wandering Knight of Dunstanborough. The 
fair one, in this story, shut up, like Rogero, 
Arthur, Merlin, and Velint, zz a glass tomb 
must, like certain embottled devils, be again 
imprisoned Time. “The Devil is in the 
horologe.” 

3. Robin, or Hob, appears in many forms 
in Northumbrian tradition. One of these is 
Wag-at-the-Wa’. “ Wag-o’-the-wa’,” we have 
heard in Carlisle, as a name for a common 
house clock. Others have suggested the crook 
at the fireplace. Shall we be thought fanci- 
ful if Wag-at-the-Wa’ reminds us (a) of Mother 
Ludlam’s dog (Tommeling) that ant against 
the wall to bark ; (b) of the dreadful eyeless 
hooded Brown (or grey) Woman who comes 
out of the wall in Northumbrian and Norfolk 
ghost stories ? 

4. Robinson Crusoe has a more famous 
analogue than any of these in much-enduring 
Ulysses. Writers of very respectable learn- 
ing (as Von Hahn) have seen in Odysseus the 
sun. Others, regarding the story as merely 
romantic, and unable to find any particular 
meaning in it, dispose of this theory by a con- 
temptuous comparison : “So we suppose was 
Robinson Crusoe,” etc.* Now, the “slie 
Ithacan,” sly Sisyphus, and sly Cronus— 
Sisyphus rolling his stone (the sun), wearily 
wandering Odysseus, and Poor Robin Crusoe, 
seem to be all myths of Time, its revolutions 
and its burdens. 

But time-myths and sun-myths have close 
relation. Helios is sometimes a devouring 
Robin-the-bobbin. Odysseus’s 360 swine are 
again Helios’s oxen, z¢., the days, the cattle 
of the sun. 

It would be easy to produce various con- 
firmatoryanalogies. Old Robin Hood and the 
pilgrim Robin Crusoe are both suggested by 
Old Robin of Portingale (an early Auld Robin 
Gray), married to “the Mayor’s daughter of 
Lin, God wott.” 


* Saturday Review, 10 November, 1883, Zhe Myth 
of Kirke. 
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Twenty-four good knights, shee sayes, 
That dwell about this towne, 
Even twenty-four of my next cozens, 
Will helpe to dinge him downe. 
The twenty-four hours make away with Old 
Time. The last verse tells us how, as Percy 
puts it, Robin “went on a Croisade to the 
Holy Land.” Compare “ Peter Pilgrim,” 
“ Peter Kruse,” old “ Robin Crusoe.” 

The myth of Robin Hood’s or Sunday’s 
Well has relations to the tale of the Jew, or 
Jew’s Daughter, of Lincoln; and English 
rhymers clearly made out Tom-a-Lin to mean 
Tom of Lincoln. Here, again, everything 
seems to suggest old myths of slain and re- 
surgent Time. ‘Tom Thumb lies under a 
blue stone in Lincoln Minster ; the cathedral 
bell is a namesake of his ; and the saying that 
“the Devil looks over Lincoln” suggests the 
proverbial time devil “in the horologe,” and 
“the Devil’s Knell” (the knell of the year) 
rung at Dewsbury by Black Tom of Sothill 
on Robin-Thumbling’s own day, the 24th of 
December. 





Che Mpen-field in berefordshire. 


There are plenty of outward marks and traits by 
which the open common field may be recognised 
wherever it occurs,—the acre or half-acre strips or 
seliones, the gored shape of some of them, the balks 
and sometimes lynches between them, the shots or 
furlongs (guarentena) in which they lie in groups, the 
headlands which give access to the strips when they 
lie off the field-ways, the butts, and lastly the odds 
and ends of ‘‘no man’s land.” ——SEEBOHM’s Znglish 
Village Community, p. 6. 


4], a small contribution to the accumu- 
lating evidence on the open-field 
system in England, I here give 
some extracts relating to its sur- 
vival in the West of England, from some 
Deeds of the Herefordshire family of Caswall 
now in my possession. 

The first of these is dated 15th April, 
1687, and recites the transfer, by an Inden- 
ture of 2oth February, 1658-9, of the follow- 
ing property :— 

All that messuage or tenement with the appurte- 
nances situate lyeing and being in Mooreton in the 
parrish of Eye in the said County of Hereford... . 


And all those other severall parcells of land arrable 
meadow and pasture with their appertenances. . . 





lyeing and being in the Towneshipps of Eye, Moore- 
ton, and Ashton in the said County of Hereford (that 
is to say)— 

In the Parke feild, fower acres of arrable land... 
Three ridges in the same feild . . . butteth to the 
highway leading towardes Leominster . . . One ridge 

. tends to the same way. Threeridgesmore... 
leades to the aforesaid way towards Leominster. 
About half an acre . . . Two ridges and one ridge 
lyeing in the aforesaid feild . . . lyeth toa meadow 
called Easebrooke on the west part thereof. 

In Sigmore feild, two ridges lyeing betweene.. . 
a husbandry way on the east end and a meadow 
called Priors meadow on the west end. One other 
acre, being fower ridges and a butt, betweene... 
the said way on the east end and Priors meadow on 
the west end thereof. One other acre, being five 
ridges in the same feild in the same length of land 
betweene .. . the aforesaid way on the east and a 
meadow called Shutip meadow on the west. Three 
ridges in the said feild betweene ... and the way 
on the west end thereof. Nine ridges in the same 
length . .. shutteth [shooteth] to the said way on 
the west end. Eight ridges in the same feild be- 
tweene . . . the said way on the west... Half an 
acre in the same feild betweene . . . and the way att 
the west end thereof. One other acre in the same 
feild betweene . . . and the aforesaid husbandry way 
on the west end thereof. . . Half an acre more in 
the said length betweene . . . the aforesaid way at 
the west end .. . Two ridges lyeing betweene... 
and the aforesaid husbandry way on the west end 
thereof. Two ridges in the said field . . . Five 
ridgesmore . . . Eleaven ridges . . . One other half 
acre, being three ridges in the same feild betweene 
. . . and a way leading towards Orleton on the west 
and one other half acre betweene . . . and the said 
way on the west end thereof. 

One acre lyeth upon the hill in the same feild 
betweene . . . and the church path way on the south 
side thereof. 

One parcell of pasture called the Moore Furlong 
lyeing betweene . . . and the husbandry way on the 
east. 

One other close of pasture, being now enclosed, 
lyeing near the aforesaid demised Messuage. 


I now pass from the parish of Eye, some 
three miles to the north of Leominster, to 
that of Stretford, some four miles to the east 
of it. 

The Deeds from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken, are dated 4th October, 
1698, and 3rd May, 1705. As they corre- 
spond exactly, I need only quote from the 
latter. 

The special point to be observed in this 
case is the persistence of the virgate or yard- 
land. It aptly illustrates Mr. Seebohm’s 
definition :— 

We know now what a virgate or yard-land was. 


We shall find that its normal area was 30 scattered 
acres—Io acres in each of the three fields (p. 27). 
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The property is thus described :— 


All that Messuage or Tenement with the Appurte- 
nances together with the Garden Orchard and back- 
side thereunto belonging .. . 

And all those several parcells of Arable land con- 
teining by estimacion Twenty Acres, be the same 
more or less, whereof 

Ten acres doe lye ina field called the Dean [ze. 
Dene] field, Two Acres thereof, containing seaven 
ridges, doe lye in a place called the Deep Dean 
between . . . and shooteth upon land ... Two 
acres more thereof in the same field containing eleven 
ridges or Butts lye between lands . . . and shooteth 
upon lands . . . One Acre more containing six ridges 
in the same field in a place there called the Marsh 
Gobbet . . . and shooteth upon lands . . . Two 
Acres more in the same field or place, containing 
Tenn ridges , . . Three acres more thereof, being 
Tenn ridges and two long hedelonds, in the same 
place, and both extending up towards the West to the 
further side of the s4six ridges .. . and extendeth 
tolands... 

Tenn acres more thereof doe lye in a feild called 
and known by the name of the Witheridge feild or by 
such like name, whereof Three Acres conteining six- 
teen small ridges, Two Butts, and two Hadelands doe 
lye there between lands . . . and shooting to a Lane 
leading towards the Grovehouse and the North end 

Seaven Acres more thereof in the same field, 
conteining Twenty four ridges and three hadelands 
doe lye there between lands . . . and doe shoot toa 
_ towards the Grovehouse aforesaid at the North 
end. 


Here it will be seen we have all the 
distinctive features of the open-field system. 
The use of the term “husbandry-way” for 
the “field-way” of Mr. Seebohm may be 
worth noting, and still more the term “ shoot- 
ing.” Mr. Seebohm says of “the shots or 
Jurlongs” (p. 4) “that the word shot is pro- 
bably the Anglo-Saxon sceot or division” 
(p. 380). This may be so, but the derivation 
strikes one as somewhat forced, when one 
bears in mind the usual meaning of sceot, 
and it might perhaps be worthy of considera- 
tion whether some better one might not be 
found. 

The chief point, however, to notice is the 
occurrence throughout these measurements 
of the term “ridges.” The impression con- 
veyed is that here they represent the original 
local land-measure, the “acre ” measurement 
being superimposed. The number of 
“ridges” to an acre varies, in these mea- 
surements, as follows: 34, 4, 5, 54, 6, etc. 
According to Mr. Seebohm the English unit 
appears to have been the half-acre. The 
“ridge” unit, on the contrary, must have 


varied from a quarter to a sixth of an acre. 
Now I am not myself sufficiently well- 
informed on this subject to do more than 
make suggestions (which may have been 
made before), but we have here, surely, the 
traces of the “run-rig ” system, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Seebohm, was that of “the tribal 
community,” and characterized “ the western 
districts of Great Britain and of Ireland” 
(p. 438). Mr. Seebohm describes “run- 
rig” as the Irish and Scotch system. Is 
there anything, as I have suggested, in the 
occurrence of the term “ridge,” and, if so, 
how far eastward, and over what extent of 
country, can it be traced? Mr. Seebohm 
speaks of “ ridges—possibly Irish acres ”— 
and of ‘scattered acres or ridges” (p. 227) ; 
but what is the evidence that a “ridge” was 
normally an “acre”—Irish or otherwise? 
I cannot myself follow his argument from the 
poem quoted on p. 226, or see how it proves 
the share of each household to have been 
reduced to twenty-seven ridges instead of 
thirty. Is there any means of ascertaining 
the real dimensions of the normal Irish 
“ridge”? For, if it was not an acre, but the 
fraction of an acre, Mr. Seebohm’s argument 
on the Irish system is surely thereby some- 
what impugned. 

Some interesting remarks on “ ridges” and 
“lands,” by Mr. Smith Woolley, President of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, will be found in 
its Zransactions (xvi. 313-14). Mr. Woolley, 
who has had unusual experience of the sub- 
ject, estimates that these “lands... vary 
in width from 5 yards to 18 or 20, but they 
are most commonly about 8 yards wide. 
This, it will be seen, differs considerably 
from the “ridges,” of which those we have 
been examining must have varied in width 
from about 3} yards to 6. 

I hope these rough notes may elicit from 
some one better qualified than myself further 
suggestions on this interesting subject, to the 
study of which so great an impetus has been 
given by the appearance of Mr. Seebohm’s 
invaluable work. 

J. H. Rounp. 
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Labour Songs and Cries. 


ee 


JUDWIG NOIRE, in his Der Ur- 
sprung der Sprache (1877), recalls 
the rhythmical cries or sounds 
which a body of men will make 
when engaged in a common work, and which 
seem the product of acommon impulse ; and 
in such cries and shouts he would discover 
the beginnings of speech. ‘We are all 
familiar,” says Professor Sayce, in his Jutro- 
duction to the Science of Language (i. 82), 
“with the cries of sailors when hauling a 
rope or pulling the oar; with the shout of 
the Eastern vintagers as they beat time in the 
wine-press ;* or with the yell of savages 
when they attack a foe. ‘They seemed called 
forth by the work in which men were engaged 
for a common purpose, and so became to 
them the expression and symbol of it. Once 
established as intelligible symbols, they con- 
stituted those roots which are at once the 
earliest form of language, and the germs out 
of which all future language has grown.” 

Perhaps this theory does not meet all the 
requirements to make it thoroughly account 
for the origin of language; but as Professor 
Sayce goes on to say, Noiré’s “theory doubt- 
less explains the origin of much that is in 
speech, though it does not explain every- 
thing.” But the proof of all theories lies in 
the collection of detailed examples of fact, so 
that a widespread comparison may be made, 
and it is in this spirit that the following notes 
taken from various sources are here brought 
together. They are curious and interesting 
of themselves, but if they have come down 
to us from the earliest time of speech, they 
are the oldest survivals, perhaps, which can 
be produced. 

Nothing seems to have been more common 
to the human race, in modern times as in 
early times, among civilized people as among 
savage people, than the practice of accom- 
panying the action of labour by a cry, or a 
song. Our own sailors’ “Yo, heave Ho!” 
and the paviors’ “ Hoh!” will occur at once 
to the mind of English readers. Their stir- 

* I may refer the curious reader to Le Grand 
d’Assoucy’s Histoire de la Vie privée des Frangais for 
a description of the vineyard songs of France, 





ring tones, by their effect upon ordinary by- 
standers, give some indication of the power 
they exercise upon the minds of the labourers. 
The rhythm and tune of the songs aid regular 
action, and keep time during a succession of 
labour efforts. Thus musical instinct plays a 
large part in the origin of these labour songs. 
But by taking a somewhat wide range of ob- 
servation in this interesting subject, I think 
we can gain some information which may 
help us to understand some of the higher 
anthropological facts which are to be ob- 
tained from a study of man’s doings in the 
world. 

Professor Sayce, in the volume already 
quoted, observes a few pages later on that: 

“The sense of life and power that makesa 
child shout, or the bird sing, and is the ulti- 
mate motive of human speech, causes us to 
beat time by the help of rhythmical utter- 
ances. And though the utterance be but a 
monotonous sing-song, it becomes a symbol 
and sign of the action it accompanies, to all 
those who have taken part in it, and in course 
of time may pass into a word. How many 
of the roots of languages were formed in this 
way, it is impossible to say, but when we con- 
sider that there is no modern word, which 
we can derive from such cries as the sailor 
makes when he hauls a rope, or the groom 
when he cleans a horse, it does not seem 
likely that they can have been very numerous, 
Still they were probably more numerous than 
the roots formed from other interjectional 
cries.”* It is clear that this subject is well 
worth the attention of the antiquary and 
student of the unrecorded past of man’s 
history, and the few notes which I have been 
able to put together in these pages may in- 
duce others to turn their attention to it. 

Of the simple cry we have some very ir.te- 
resting examples, and these I am sure could 
be added to very extensively, if people would 
take the trouble to note them. Mr. Lewin 
says,in his Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
that “in carrying loads or cutting joom, the 
Lhoosai clear the lungs with a continuous 
‘Hau! hau! uttered in measured time by 
all. Without making this-sound they say 
they would be unable to work” (p. 271), 
This, it will be noticed, is exactly parallel to 
a well-known English custom. Mr. Solly, 


* Sayce’s Science of Language, i. 110. 
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writing in Votes and Queries (5th series, x., 
P- 345), says he has often, between 1820 and 
1830, watched London paviors at work, and 
observed that each man, as he threw down 


the ram with a thud, at the same time shouted - 


out hah, hoh, hi, or huff. It used to be said 
in elementary works on natural philosophy 
that when a man, by using violent muscular 
exertion, compressed his chest, the air being 
then suddenly forced through the larynx 
caused him to cry out involuntarily 20% or 
hah, A correspondent of the same journal, 
following up this communication from Mr. 
Solly, observes that forty years ago a pavior 
who neglected to groan after this fashion 
was “fined a pot” by his companions (5th 
series, X. 477). 

Thomas Duffett, in his poem entitled Zhe 
Paviors Song, set by Mr. Marsh, junr., 1676, 
proves by the chorus that the paviors in 
Charles II.’s time cried out the oh or hah. 
The words are: 

With full double potts 
Let us liquor our throats, 

And then we'll to work with a hoh, ho, ho! 

But let’s drink ere we go, let us drink ere we go. 

And Gay, in his Z7ivia, 1715, said (book i., 
line 13): 

For thee the sturdy pavior thumps the ground, 

Whilst every stroke his lab’ring lungs resound. 

These interjectional exclamations are 
clearly of great antiquity. It is a matter of 
plausible conjecture that, as language de- 
veloped, the simple cry became attached to 
a song as the chorus or burden of the ac- 
companying action, because we almost every- 
where meet with labour-songs having some 
significant and yet untranslatable chorus. 

The Sonaris have boat-songs, or profes- 
sional melodies of their own; when wading 
or hauling the canoes up the rapids they sing 
a sort of “ Cheerly, boys,” the chorus of which 
is ‘Yoho Ram,” and which, heard above 
the roar of the waters, has a good effect.* 
In Madagascar the men often beguile the 
time by singing their musical canoe chants, 
in which one of them keeps up a recitative, 
usually an improvised strain, to which all the 
rest chime in with a chorus at regular inter- 
vals, a favourite one being Hé/ misy vad 
(Oh! is there any).t Mr. Acland, in his 

* Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, xiv. 251. 

t Sibree’s Great African Island, p. 178. 


Manners and Customs of India, p. 40, men- 
tions the chant of the palanquin bearers, and 
says, “though they keep to the same sing- 
song tune, yet they generally invent the words 
as they go along.” Mr. Acland then quotes 
a humorous example which he himself ex- 
perienced. 

In Thomson’s Story of New Zealand 
(vol. i., p. 136) we have a very good instance 
of the labour-song among savages, and the 
significance of the accompaniment of action 
to the chorus. He says, “ Launching war 
canoes into the ocean was weary work, and 
there were several chants for the purpose of 
enabling warriors thus occupied to exert 
simultaneous efforts. These songs had various 
measures adapted, either for pulling heavy or 
pulling light. For up-hill work there were 
long syllabled words in the chants, each of 
which seemed to issue from the puller’s 
mouths with the same difficulty as the canoe 
advanced. But when the hill was crowned, 
a succession of one-syllable words composed 
the chant.” Mr. Thomson then gives a spe- 
cimen of the song, which we should like to 
quote at length, but space forbids. He says 
of it: “The first five lines of the following 
chant were sung by one voice, to give notice 
for all to prepare pulling. Afterwards, when 
the pullers had arranged themselves along 
the gunwales of the canoe, one line was 
chanted by a single voice, while the pullers 
breathed, and the response was shouted by 
all, who at the same time pulled together.” 
Mr. Thomson, elsewhere in the same volume 
(p. 167) summarizes the subject thus: 
‘Whenever men worked together appropri- 
ate airs were sung, and although these com- 
positions have not much meaning, they in- 
variably produced regularity and cheerfulness. 
Trees were dragged out of the forests, pas 
were built, food was planted, and paddlers 
dipped their paddles together under the in- 
fluence of spirit-stirring chants.” 

Mr. Gover, in his Fo/k-Songs of Southern 
India, devotes a section to labour-songs, and 
a very instructive portion of his interesting 
book it makes. They were all taken down, 
he says, on the spot, as they were sung by a 
gang of coolies engaged in arduous manual 
labour. The custom follows that of the 
English sailor—one member of the gang gives 
the strain, the rest join in the chorus. It 
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generally happens on board ship, however, 
that the singer is the same throughout, and is 
exempted from great muscular exertion as a 
recompense for the stimulant his song gives 
to the others. In coolie gangs they usually 
take turns with the strain, each man giving 
a complete song. 

Mr. Gover gives an amusing account of a 
stout gentleman being carried up a ghaut, but 
who was so impecunious or illiberal as not to 
offer a handsome present in consideration of 
his unusual weight. Unfortunately he knew 
the low Tamil language well. Hardly 
were they well on the ghaut before his 
torment commenced. Mile after mile pro- 
duced a portrait of him by some new hand. 
His protests were all in vain. They broke 
forth into a monotonous wail against the un- 
toward fate that compelled them to carry a 
mountain up a mountain! The traveller was 
obliged to give in, and he travelled the last 
part of his journey himself, crawling into 
Coonoor a sorrowful victim of Dravidian im- 
promptus. 

The specimens of songs given by Mr. Gover 
are of very high order. The first is a joyous 
offering to Pillaiyar, commonly called the 
Belly God. 

Pillaiyar brings good luck to you 
And Saraswati wit. 
Ho! Ho! work hard ! 
The God was born before Kudu, 


O clear our way some whit. 
Ho! Ho! work hard! 


Then the song in nine verses describes 
some various ways of obtaining food. 


I'll take green grain and mix it well 
With ten full pounds of rice. 
Ho! Ho! work hard ! 
And add oil seeds—how rich they smell— 
They make the rice so nice. 
Ho! Ho! work hard ! 


* * * * * 
Then with a crook and knife are shorn 
The buds both rich and rare. 
Ho! Ho! work hard ! 
And soon the opening flowers adorn 
Some lock of jet black hair. 
Ho! Ho! work hard! 


_A song entitled “Mother” is a very beau- 
tiful one, and is illustrative of the worship of 
the village deities. 

We have bowed three times at your feet, 


We have bowed with our head. 
Yo Ho! Yo Ho! 


Oh our mother, our thanks we repeat ; 
And we wait in dread, 
Yo Ho! Yo Ho! 
We were born of thee, and our hope 


Is in none but thee. 
Yo Ho! Yo Ho! 


Give us food and a sword 3 else we mope 
And from foes we flee. 
Yo Ho! Yo Ho! 


Another song will be recognised, says Mr. 
Gover, as no mean member of the great 
array of poetical attacks upon man’s “ better 
half.” 


To every man is tied a wife, 
She clings to him as long as life. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
Of all our wealth she takes two thirds, 
Yet thinks we pick up more like birds. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
If any day we give her none, 
You'd think her wrath would ne’er be done. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
We toil all day with spade or bar ; 
To bring our dinner ’tis too far. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
* * * * * 
No moment may we stay to rest ; 
She works an hour a day at best. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
We are too busy e’en to eat, 
She scarcely leaves her seat. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
What comes of all the wage we earn? 
Ah! that from her no man can learn. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
* * *% * * 
We rest—the master stops our pay— 
She scolds and bawls till morn is gray. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
How strange and odd a world this is, 
To us the work, to them the bliss ! 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 


With one other example we will leave this 
portion of our subject. Mr. Gover was 
taking down the words of a Christian labour- 
song, and the leader of the singing thought 
the opportunity might be improved to gain 
something for himself ; so without a moment’s 
hesitation he tacked on, impromptu, three 
new verses. ‘This gift of impromptu singing 
is better illustrated in this example perhaps 
than in any we know, and we will give the 
three verses entire. 

Our pay is small, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
Oh, kind good sir ! 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
We one and all, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 


Ask you for more. 
Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
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This kindly man, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
If we but pray, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
He'll find a plan, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
To give more pay. 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 


His Highness then, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
Will hear our prayer, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
And give us men, 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 
Good gifts to share. 

Yo Ho! Heave Ho! 

In Greece it was a very general custom to 
carry on great works of labour accompanied 
by singing, and Athenzeus, says Isaac Disraeli, 
has preserved the Greek names of different 
songs as sung by various trades, but unfortu- 
nately none of the songs themselves. There 
was a song for the corn-grinders ; another for 
the workers in wool ; another for the weavers. 
The reapers had their carol; the herdsmen 
had a song which an ox-driver of Sicily had 
composed; the kneaders, and the bathers, 
and the galley-rowers, were not without their 
chant.* 

In our own country these trade-songs were 
once no doubt very numerous. A poem, 
quoted by Disraeli (oc. cit.), from Harl. 
MS. No. 913, says of the entrenchment of 
New Ross in Ireland, in 1265: 

Monday they began their labours, 
Gay with banners, flutes, and tabours ; 
Soon as the noon hour was come, 
These good people hastened home, 
With their banners proudly borne, 
Then the youth advanced in turn. 
And the town they made it ring 

With their merry carolling ; 

Singing loud, and full of mirth, 

Away they go to shovel earth. 

Mr. Pennant in his Voyage in the Hebrides, 
and Dr. Johnson in his Journey through the 
Western Islands of Scotland, both mention 
the custom of singing at the cutting down of 
corn. Dr. Johnson says : “ The strokes of the 
sickle were timed by the modulation of the 
harvest song, in which all their voices were 
united. They accompany every action which 
can be done in equal time with an appropriate 
strain, which has, they say, not much meaning, 
but its effects are regularity and cheerfulness. 

* Curiosities of Literature, vol. ii., p. 143 (edit. 
1867). 


There is an oar-song used by the Hebrideans.” 
This quotation, I may observe, exactly fits 
in with Professor Noiré’s theory above quoted. 
Dr. Johnson has preserved from extinction a 
beautiful verse on this subject, lately quoted 
in the Standard newspaper. “The accepted 
version,” says Mr. G. T. Sherborn, “ is— 
Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound : 
, All at her work the village maiden sings : 
Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 
Its history is curious. It only survived in 
the retentive memory of Dr. Johnson. It is 
given in the Zour to the Hebrides, and in the 
notes to Boswell’s Life (temp. 1771) its author 
is mentioned as “ one Gifford,” a clergyman ; 
but, according to Malone, the poem itself is 
undiscovered. It has been much admired. 
Southey—Zi/e of Cowper (vol. ii.)—prints it 
as above, and says, “ Johnson may be forgiven 
all the wrongful decrees which he pronounced 
in criticism for having preserved this stanza,” 
Mr. Alexander Carmichael, in his report to 
the Crofter Commission of last year, says the 
Highlanders of old “had songs for all the 
avocations in which they engaged, particularly 
for love, war, and the chase. They had 
labour-songs, with which they accompanied 
themselves in rowing, shearing, spinning, 
fulling, milking, and in grinding at the 
quern.” A specimen of a milking-song is 
given by Mr. Carmichael, and his translation 
is well worth quoting here: 
Behold that cow on the plain, 
With her frisky calf before her, 
Do thou as she did a while ago, 
Give thy milk, thou calf of Fianach. 
Ho, my heifer ! ho, my heifer fair ! 
Ho, my heifer! ho, my heifer fair ! 
Ho, my heifer! ho, my heifer fair ! 
Thou heartling, heart, I love thee. 
Give thy milk, brown cow, 
Give thy milk, so abundant and rich, 
Give thy milk, brown cow, 
And the gentles coming to the townland. 
Ho, my heifer ! etc. 
Give thy milk, brown cow, 
And that there is nothing for them but bread ; 
Give thy milk, brown cow, 
Macneill! Macleod! Clanranald ! 
Ho, my heifer! etc. 

The practice of singing to the oxen during 
their ploughing operations is a very old one. 
Lady Duff Gordon, in her Letters from Egypt, 
mentions an instance, and gives a line or two 
of the verses then sung; and a contributor to 
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Bye-Gones for February, 1882, p. 8, gives a long 
Welsh song, which the boy ox-driver used to 
sing to his cattle in Glamorganshire. 

In Pennant’s Voyage to the Hebrides there 
is described the custom of Luaghadh, or walk- 
ing of cloth, a substitute for the fulling-mill. 
Twelve or fourteen women, divided into two 
equal numbers, sit down on each side of a long 
board, ribbed lengthways, placing the cloth 
on it; first they begin to work it backwards 
and forwards with their hands, singing at the 
same time, as at the quern; when they have 
tired their hands every female uses her feet ; 
as by this time they grow very earnest in their 
labour the fury of the song rises; at length it 
arrives at such a pitch, that one would imagine 
a troop of female demoniacs to have been 
assembled. 

These trade-songs abounded in the days of 
Elizabeth and James, even if they are lost to 
us now. Bishop Hall in his satires notices 
them as— 

Sung to the wheel, and sung unto the payle. 


Durfey,in Wit and Mirth, 1682, preserves 
several trade-songs. One on the blacksmith 
begins : 

Of all the trades that ever I see, 
There’s none to a blacksmith compared may be, 


With so many several tools works he, 
Which nobody can deny. 


And Mr. F. E. Sawyer, in the Folklore Journal 
(vol. ii, pp. 321—329), has collected some 
very interesting relics of blacksmiths’ lore, 
including some trade-songs. Mr. Sawyer has 
also recently given some further specimens of 
his unwearied research into Sussex folklore, in 
a paper he read before the Archzological Asso- 
ciation, at Brighton, and one of the songs he 
preserves is a labour song. He says, “ The 
Brighton fishermen, before commencing 
mackerel fishing, observe a curious custom 
called ‘bending in,’ doubtless corrupted from 
‘ benediction,’ and now consisting of a meal 
of bread-and-cheese given to any child who 
might be found on the beach; and every 
night during the mackerel and herring fishing 
seasons, as the nets are cast over, they repeat, 
as each barrel (which is attached to every ten 
nets) goes over : 

Watch, barrel, watch! mackerel for to catch ; 

White may they be, like a blossom on the tree. 

God send thousands, one, two, and three, 

Some by the heads, some by the tail— 

God send mackerel, and never fail.” 


Some trade-songs are preserved in our 
London street-cries and nursery rhymes, and 
these are closely allied to the war-cries and 
slogans of old. Ritson has printed a song 
of the weavers, and Disraeli notes that the 
titles of the songs of the more masculine 
trades have been preserved, even if the songs 
have perished—* The Carman’s Whistle ;” 
“ Watkin’s Ale;” “ Chopping Knives.” 

Of course, when we arrive at these later 
trade-songs, the oldest portion of them, relics 
of the most archaic times, have entirely dis- 
appeared. In place of the single-cry chorus 
we get a tuned chorus. But I venture to 
think that the historical connection between 
the two classes is not incapable of proof, and 
if the few examples I have quoted from my 
already large collection will induce readers of 
the Antiguary to forward to these pages 
instances of old trade-songs, I shall be per- 
sonally obliged, and I am sure all readers 
delighted. I may add, perhaps, that I am 
preparing my collection of trade and labour- 
songs for publication as soon as possible, and 
should, therefore, be glad of every assistance. 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
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RIN an alley, leading out of the High 
Street, Southwark, there stood, 
until recently, an old historic 
building which, by every lover of 
English literature, should have been regarded 
with a reverence second only to that in which 
is held the house at Stratford-on-Avon where 
Shakespeare was born; for it was that old 
Tabard Inn, at which Chaucer’s Pilgrims 
assembled before setting out on their journey 
to the shrine of Thomas-a-Becket at Canter- 
bury. 

There are few streets in London which can 
lay claim to higher antiquity than the one in 
which this ancient hostellerie was situated. 
From the time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, until a recent period—when the intro- 
duction of railways diverted the course of 
travel—it was the great highway from the 
Metropolis to the ports on the southern coast. 
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For several centuries, High Street and Kent 
Street were the route adopted by kings of 
England when leaving the capital for the 
Kentish ports to take shipping for their pos- 
sessions in France ; and it was through these 
streets that Henry V. made his triumphal entry 
into London, after the battle of Agincourt. 
The High Street was early famous for its 
inns ; and, after the canonization of Thomas- 
d-Becket, ‘the crowds that thronged to his 
shrine—the most popular in England— 
tended still further to create a demand for 
houses of entertainment in the vicinity of the 
only bridge by which the river was then 


Heralds, and be called their coats of arms in 
service.” 

High Street is even now full of quaint old 
inns, situated in quiet alleys, leading out of 
the main thoroughfare; and it is not many 
years ago that one of the most ancient of 
these, the White Hart—introduced by Shake- 
speare in King Henry VI, and famous in our 
own time as the place where Mr. Pickwick 
first met the immortal Sam Weller—was 
pulled down, warehouses being erected on 
its site, a fate which the Tabard was later 
destined to meet. 

The entrance to the yard, at the bottom of 
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crossed, Stow, writing some two centuries 
later (in 1598), says, “In Southwark be many 
fair inns for receipt of travellers; and he 
adds, “amongst | the which, the most eminent 
is ‘The Tabard,’ so called ‘of the sign, which 
as we now term it, is of a jacket or sleeveless 
coat, whole before, open at both sides, with a 
square collar, winged at the shoulders: a 
stately garment ; of old time commonly worn 
of noblemen and others, both at home and 
abroad in the wars; but then (to wit in the 
wars) their arms embroidered or otherwise 
depict upon them, that every man by his coat 
of arms might be known from others. But 
now these Tabards are only worn by the 


which the Tabard stood, was through an old, 

dilapidated gateway, immediately opposite a 
block of buildings called “The Town Hall 
Chambers,” erected in 1861, on the site of 
the former Town Hall of the Borough. The 
“Talbot Inn” was painted over the alley- 
way, and, some sixty years ago, the following 
inscription was still legible on the wall: “ This 
is the Inne where Sir Jeffry Chaucer and the 
nine and twenty Pilgrims lay in their journey 
to Canterbury, anno 1383.” 

This inscription had originally been on the 
frieze of a beam laid crosswise upon two up- 
rights, supporting a swinging sign of the inn, 
in the High Street, in the front of the 
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Tabard. But, in 1766, this sign and its sup- 
ports were taken down, in conformity with 
an Act of Parliament, by virtue of which 
various obstructions existing in the thorough- 
fares of London were removed. The writing 
of this inscription was not—as is evident from 
the spelling—of old date; but it had, pro- 
bably, been renewed from time to time from 
a very early period, and the orthography more 
or less modernized on each occasion : indeed, 
a writer of the Elizabethan age speaks of the 
inscription as having been in existence long 
before his day. The date, also, 1383, is pre- 
cisely that which best agrees with the inci- 
dents of the Canterbury Tales, and the known 
period of their composition, the latest his- 
torical event mentioned in them being Jack 
Straw’s insurrection, which occurred in 1381. 
The tradition, therefore, that Chaucer was 
himself—as he has hinted in the poem—one 
of the pilgrims, is most likely well founded. 

From the gateway, already referred to, the 
Abbey—which gradually widened until it 
ended in a large court-yard—was open to the 
sky. On either side of it there was a range 
of brick buildings, extending from the High 
Street, some 50 ft. down the yard; the range 
on the left was joined, and continued, by one 
wing of the Tabard, which—as will be seen 
by the sketch given of the building—formed 
a right angle with the main edifice, which 
was directly opposite the entrance from the 
High Street. 

The inn was built partly of brick and partly 
of wood, but principally of the latter. The 
wooden gallery, which extended the whole 
length of the building, was supported by thick, 
round pillars, also of wood, and above, on 
other pillars of slenderer make, rested the 
front of the high, sloping roof. In the centre 
of the gallery was a picture—said to have 
been painted by Blake—which was, from 
long exposure to the elements and ill-usage, 
in so dirty and decayed a condition that the 
subject was barely discernible. 

The building on the right-hand side of the 
alley was occupied as a tavern, as two signs, 
“The Tabard” and “The Talbot,” indi- 
cated. It forms, however, no portion of the 
original structure, having been built in the 
time of Charles II., after the great fire in 
Southwark, to which more particular refer- 
ence will presently be made. It was after 


this fire, in fact, that the name of the original 
inn was altered from “‘ The Tabard” to “The 
Talbot,” by a dependent of the then Earl of 
Shrewsbury, into whose possession the pro- 
perty passed at this time. But the old name 
was subsequently restored ; and the building 
was thereafter designated, indifferently, by 
either. 

The Tabard, after having been an inn for 
upwards of four centuries and a half, ceased 
to be one, having, about thirty years ago, 
passed into the occupation of the Midland 
Railway Company, which made use of it as a 
receiving-house for heavy goods: the brewers’ 
signs, however, remained to indicate its former 
character. 

On entering the building, the low door- 
way, winding passages, broken ceilings, and 
heavy projecting chimney-arches, at once 
struck the eye. Several of the rooms, how- 
ever, on the lower story had been thrown into 
one; and the entire floor was covered with 
large packages and bales of merchandise. 
This portion of the building had, indeed, lost 
many of the distinctive features of the old 
inn; but the upper stories had not been 
altered to any great extent since the property 
had been in the hands of the Midland Com- 
pany. 

After the building ceased to be an inn, it 
became more difficult to obtain admission to 
the upper portion of it than had formerly 
been the case. However, a few years ago the 
writer was permitted to examine the apart- 
ment known as the Pi/grims’ Room. 

Crossing the central part of the yard to the 
lower gallery, a narrow flight of stairs—lighted 
by a small latticed window on the landing— 
led to various passages affording access to 
several rooms, which had formerly been the 
dormitories of the inn. In the centre of the 
upper gallery was a door opening into a lofty 
passage, with a room on each side; that on 
the right was the Pilgrims’ Room of tradition. 
Even so late as the early part of this century, 
there was a large panel above the square 
chimneypiece, on which there was some 
ancient needlework or tapestry, representing 
a procession to Canterbury ; but it was subse- 
quently removed. 

The size of the room did not accord with 
the idea of the hall of the ancient Tabard, 
which a reader of the Canterbury Tales would 
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naturally have formed from the description of 
it given in the poem. This is, however, to 
be accounted by the fact that the apartment 
had been cruelly shorn of its fair dimensions 
since the time of Chaucer. Mr. Saunders, 
who visited the Tabard about forty years ago, 
made a careful examination of the whole 
building, and he discovered that two rooms 
had, at different periods, been partitioned 
off from the hall. Mr. Saunders, in his 
essay on Chaucer, speaking of the Pilgrims’ 
Room, says : 


The depth from wall to window was satisfactory, so 
was the height ; the latticed window itself was large, 
and antique in its expression, notwithstanding the 
alterations it had certainly experienced; but the 
length of the room—so much less than the depth— 
appeared, to say the least of it, extraordinary. We 
went into the chamber on the other side of the passage, 
which, with a similar window, of the same depth and 
height, was still shorter ; but that the landlord of the 
inn explained—he had cut off a room beyond. We 
went into this, and there found a fireplace and panel 
corresponding exactly to those in the Pilgrims’ Room. 
Could the whole three chambers have originally 
formed one apartment? There was, undoubtedly, a 
great difficulty in the way; the intervening door, 
passage, and staircase, with a portion of the ancient 
balustrade, still apparently remaining. We could not, 
however, avoid expressing our belief that such must 
have been the case. Scarcely had the words passed 
our lips, than the host called out: ‘‘ You are right ! 
Where the door now is, there has been a third win- 
dow.” True enough, there were undeniable evidences 
of a middle window, half of its outlines visible in the 
wall, agreeing in height and dimensions with those on 
either side, and the remainder cut away by the door. 
Were further proof wanting, it exists in the staircase 
itself, the marks of the original ceiling, which crossed 
the space it occupies, being still visible. The whole 
three rooms had then clearly been originally one, 
measuring some 45 ft. in length, 12 in height, and about 
20 in breadth. Thus doubtless it was when newly 
repaired by Master I. Preston in the latter part of the 
reign of Elizabeth—the period to which the more 
modern features of the room—the fireplace and panels 
—may be ascribed. Here then is a place worthy of 
the tradition, which, too, is in no slight degree con- 
firmed by the circumstances narrated. 


I may add that, after a careful examination 
of both the exterior and the interior of the 
building, I am disposed fully to agree with 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Saunders in 
another part of the essay, that there can 
scarcely be a reasonable doubt but ‘that the 
inn was erected as early as the reign of 
Henry IV. It has, indeed, been asserted 
that no portion of the building existing in 
our own day was as old as the fourteenth 


century ; and it is indisputable that fart of 
the original structure was destroyed by the 
great fire in Southwark in the time of 
Charles II. On the occasion of this confla- 
gration—which occurred in 1676, ten years 
after the Great Fire of London—upwards of 
six hundred houses fell a prey to the devour- 
ing element. Amongst them was the Town 
Hall, which stood immediately opposite the 
Tabard ; and the flames, crossing the narrow 
street at this spot, the exterior buildings of 
the inn were burnt down. It is, however, an 
error to assume—as some writers have done 
—that the place was then /ofa/ly destroyed. 
The mistake has arisen, in fact, in great 
measure from ignorance of the character of 
the structure. The Tabard was originally a 
large straggling building, or rather group of 
buildings, occupying three sides of an irregular 
spot of ground. It was not even covered by 
one roof, the different houses being connected 
by means of bridges, which rendered it prac- 
ticable to pass from the external gallery of 
one building to that of another. One of 
these bridges—arched, and balustraded in 
the same style as the galleries—was still 
standing so recently as 1830, in one part of 
the yard. Evidence, too, of the existence, at 
one period, of another bridge, was to be seen 
in the blackened ends of a row of joists in- 
serted in the wall of the main building, by 
which it had once been supported. 

That the old house over the gateway, and 
the buildings extending laterally from it, were 
burnt down in the fire referred to above, 
must be admitted, the brickwork of these 
structures being undoubtedly of the seven- 
teenth century. But there is no proof that 
the znferior portion of the inn likewise fell a 
prey to the flames on this occasion. It stood 
apart from the other houses, and the bridges 
of communication could easily have been 
broken down. ‘That the fire, too, did not 
rage with any very great fury after it had 
crossed the street, may be inferred from the 
circumstance that it did not extend so far as 
the White Hart. 

Again, the whole of the architecture of the 
house at the bottom of the yard was, obviously, 
of a much earlier period than the seventeenth 
century. The external galleries, for instance, 
did not indisputably belong to the time of 
Charles II. ; nor, it may be added, did the 
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rooms which opened on the gallery on the 
upper story, nor the passages and corridors, 
nor the quaint old attics, nor, indeed, any 
features of the place. 

Speght, a contemporary of Stow, speaks of 
the inn as the one from which Chaucer and 
the pilgrims started for Canterbury, and he 
adds, that having become “much decayed 
through the effects of time, it had been 
recently ‘repaired’ by ‘Master I. Preston,’ 
with the addition of new rooms for the recep- 
tion of guests.” It is obvious from the 
language used by Speght that the Tabard 
was, on the occasion alluded to, only reno- 
vated and enlarged, and that a portion of the 
Chaucerian hostelry survived the alterations 
and repairs. It is, therefore, most certain 
that that portion remained to our time; since 
it has been pretty conclusively shown by Mr. 
Saunders that the house at the bottom of the 
yard was spared by the fire of 1676. 

On visiting the Pilgrims’ Room one peopled 
it, in imagination, with that “ goodlie com- 
panie,” so admirably described by Chaucer— 
the Knight and his Squire; the Prioress ; 
the Monk ; the Wife of Bath; the Franklin ; 
and other of the pilgrims; not forgetting 
Harry Bailly, the host, whose good-nature 
and homely mother-wit must ever render him 
a special favourite with the reader of the 
Tales. The poet says: 


A seemly man our hoste was withal 

For to have been a marshall in a hall, 

A largé man he was, with eyen steep, 

A fairer burgess is their none in Cheep: 
Bold of his speech, and wise and well taught. 
And of manhood him lackéd right nought, 
Eke thereto was he right a merrie man. 


And then the Shipman! How well has 
the poet delineated a character with which, 
reasoning @ priori, one would suppose he 
could have had but little in common; for 
Chaucer was essentially an “inland man.” 
And yet, his large humanity—second only to 
that of Shakespeare—has enabled him to 
limn the portrait of the mariner of the period 
—half-trader, half-buccaneer—with a cunning 
hand. Indeed, there is not one of the 
various personages who figure in the Canéer- 
bury Tales who is not an admirable type of 
the class it represents. 

The quaint old inn was destined, after 
being in existence for five centuries, to give 
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way to the devastating progress of modern 
change. The Tabard, some six years ago, 
was pulled down, and a range of warehouses 
erected upon its site. 

Thus, this most interesting memorial of the 
earliest work of genius in the English language, 
instead of being preserved with reverential 
care—notwithstanding the protests of scholars 
and archeologists alike—was permitted by 
the nation to pass away without any public 
effort being made to avert its demolition. 

W. C. MILLER. 





Motes on our JYopular Antiquities, 


By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 


me HE matter printed below has ac- 
cumulated during the last fifteen 
years, when I issued a small 
edition of my Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (1870, 3 vols., 8vo.). This 
book was founded on the so-called edition 
by Henry Ellis, F.R.S. and F.S.A,, of the 
raw material collected by John Brand, F.S.A., 
and I not only do not regret that I rejected 
a good deal that the latter had brought 
together, and the former had printed, but I 
feel sure, if I should reprint the book, that 
the expurgating and castigating process would 
be carried yet further. These notes repre- 
sent a selection merely of the more important 
and special additions, which I shall incorpo- 
rate with the volumes on their reappearance. 





I. THE CALENDAR. 


New YEAR’s Day. 


The following passage from Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, under 1819, seems to be worth 
a place here: “In the next of these letters 
[one to Joanna Baillie], Scott alludes among 
other things to a scene of innocent pleasure, 
which I often witnessed afterwards. The 
whole of the ancient ceremonial of the daft 
days, as they are called in Scotland, obtained 
respect at Abbotsford. He said it was un- 
canny, and would certainly have felt it very 
uncomfortable, not to welcome the new year 
in the midst of his family and a few old 
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friends, with the immemorial libation of a 
het pint...” 


CANDLEMAS Day. 


The word “ Purification ” itself carries in its 
original meaning the idea of cleansing by fire 
or light, and hither, rather perhaps than to 
Jesus Christ being the Spiritual Light, we 
ought to refer the connection of candles with 
this festival. . 


St. APOLLoNIAS’ Day. 
(February 9.) 


In the Conflict of Conscience, by N. Woodes, 
1581, this “virgin and martyr,” it is said, 
should be invoked in cases of toothache ; and 
this is also to be found in the earlier comedy 
of Calisto and Melibea (about 1520), both of 
which pieces are given in my Dodsley. The 
passage from Calisto and Melibea is as 
follows :— 

It is for a prayer mastres my demandyng, 


That is sayd ye haue of Saynt Appolyne, 
For the tooth ake wher of this man is in pyne. 


St. SCHOLASTICA’s Day. 
(February 10.) 


The legend of this saint occurs among the 
hagiology in the Vernon MS. at Oxford, 
written before 1400. 


SHROVETIDE. 


A counterpart to the Terre Filius at 
Oxford existed in the sister university under 
the name of Prevaricator, Randolph the 
poet appears to have been the prevaricator 
for 1632; and his jocose Ovatzo delivered on 
that occasion will be found printed for the 
first time from a MS. in my edition of his 
writings. 

Rivett, in his Reply to Smirke, 1676, has 
the following curious passage: “It was 
Shrove-Tuesday with them, and, not having 
yet forgot their Boys-play, they had set up 
the cock, and would have been content some 
of them to have ventur’d their Coffee- 
Farthings, yea their Easter-pence by advance, 
to have a fling at him.” It is a remarkable 
thing that the difficulty of suppressing this 
ignorant amusement remains to be overcome. 
One reason probably is that influential 


English gentlemen take an interest in its 
continuance. 

Hearne, in his Diary, 1724-5, writes: ‘ At 
Sunningwell, near Abbington in Berks, they 
have a custom (which I suppose was formerly 
in other places, tho’ I do not know of any 
else where it is now) every Shrove Tuesday, 
at night, in the dusk of the evening, for the 
boys and girls to say these verses about the 
village— 

Beef and bacon’s 
Out of season, 
I want a pan 
To parch my peason ; 


which they repeat several times, and then 
throw stones at all people’s doors, which 
makes the people generally to shut up their 
doors that evening.” 


St. WINWALOE’s Day. 
(March 3.) 


The name of the saint is variously spelled, 
Winwalli, Winwolano, Vinwoley, Walovay, 
etc., and it appears that he was Abbot of 
Tauracune in Brittany. A section of a 
recent work* is devoted to the district of 
St. Winwaloe, in Cornwall, of which he was 
the patron saint, and which derived its name 
from him. 


Patm SuNDAY. 


It may be worth mentioning that the Field 
of Towton, near Tadcaster, where the last 
battle was fought between the two Roses in 
1461, is sometimes known as “ Palm-Sunday 
Field.” 

In Wales (and doubtless elsewhere) they 
commonly employ on this festival, in lieu of 
palm, what is popularly called goose and gos- 
lings. It flowers early, especially in mild 
seasons. 

This is doubtless the palm, or palm-twig, 
which we see in the lists of plants in our 
early Vocabularies, 


GABRIEL THE ARCHANGEL. 


(March 26 and April 13.) 


In the Vertue of the Masse (circé 1500), by 
Lydgate, St. Gabriel is named as the patron 


* Churches and Antiquities of Cury and Gun- 
a by A. H, Cummings, 1875, pp. 116-32, 
182-7, 
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of “good rydynge”; but the whole passage 

seems worth copying, especially as it men- 

tions one or two points not generally 

known : 

-Herynge of masse dooth passynge grete auayle, 

At nede at myschefe folke it doth releue, 

Causeth saynt Nicholas to gyue good counsayle, 

And saynt Iulyan good hostel at eue ; 

To beholde saynt Crystofer none enemy shall try 
greue, 

And saynt Loy your Iourney shail preserue, 

Horse ne caryage that daye shall not myscheue, 

Masse herde before who dooth these sayntes serue, 

Partynge fro masse begynnynge your Journey, 

Call saynt Myghell you to fortefye, 

For sodayne haste and good prosperyte, 

And for good rydynge saynt Gabryell shall you gye. 

And Raphaell by recorde of Thobye, 

Shall be your leche and your medycyne, 

Masse herde your hertes dooth applye, 

These obseruaunces to kepe eche daye or ye dyne. 


SHERE OR Maunpy THURSDAY. 


In the same work it is said: 


So as thyn heed hath a precellence, 

Aboue all membres in comparyson, 

So cryst Ihesu of magnyfycence, 

Thrugh his dyuyne dysposycyon. 

Sette the masse for shorte conclusyon, 

As on Shyrethursdaye the gospell ye maye rede, 
For a prerogatyfe aboute euery orayson, 

To helpe all them that to hym call at nede. 


Goop Fripay. 


There is a curious usage still in vogue 
among the Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
who happen to be in the English Docks at 
this time, of flogging an effigy, which they 
call Judas Iscariot, in commemoration of 
Judas’s share in Christ’s death. 

Among Good Friday customs still ob- 
served (1877), may be enumerated that of 
laying one-and-twenty sixpences on the spot 
in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, Smithfield, in London, supposed to 
be the resting-place of a lady who left the 
fund for as many aged widows, on condition 
that each recipient should be able to stoop, 
and pick up the coin without help. A small 
sum is also payable from the same source for 
a sermon on this day. 

At All Hallows, Lombard Street, after the 
service, sixty of the younger scholars from 
Christ’s Hospital were presented by the in- 
cumbent, under the will of Peter Symonds 
(1687), with a new penny and a packet of 





raisins. In Langbourne Ward, such of the 
school-children as assisted in the choir re- 
ceived hot-cross buns and trifling gratuities 
in money. 

EASTER Day, 


Suckling, in his famous ballad Ufon a 
Wedding, in speaking of the bride, says : 
Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light ; 
But, O, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


The poet, of course, refers to the familiar 
superstition. 

A pair of gloves was not only a present at 
Easter, but at Christmas.* 


Low or WHITE SUNDAY. 
(First Sunday after Easter.) 


Sometimes called Quasimodo Sunday. It 
is spelled Zoe Sunday in a printed copy of 
the Sermon delivered by the King’s chaplain, 
before James I., his family, and council, on 
that anniversary in the year 1606. 


Hoke Day. 


In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Cheddar, 
co. Somerset, under 1612 and 1631, are two 
entries of amounts received as hogling money, 
namely, £9 13s. 4d. and £9 3s. 4a.t I 
conclude this to be connected with Hoc or 
Hog Tide ; yet the amounts collected are far 
in excess of what seems to have been usual. 


St. Grorcer’s Day. 
(April 23.) 


In the hamlet of Y Faerdref, in the com- 
mote of Isdulas, in Denbighshire, is a small 
village called St. George, on the churchyard- 
wall of which it was formerly believed that 
the print of the shoes of St. George’s horse 
could be seen. The neighbouring woods 
were supposed to be haunted by fairies and 
other spirits. f 


* See Whitelocke’s Lider Famelicus, ed. 1858, 
p- 49, under date of 1615. 

+ Notes and Queries, 31d. set., iii, p. 423. 

+ Denbigh and its Lordship, by John Williams, 
1860, pp. 217-18, 
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THE Cross Days. 


These are the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday preceding Holy Thursday in Ro- 
gation week. They are referred to under 
this name in the Plumpton Correspondence, 
under date of May 18, 1501. 

The place called Gospel Oak, near Kentish 
Town, doubtless derived its name from the 
same custom as the Gospel Trees mentioned 
in vol. i, p. 112, of my Popular Antiquities, 
1870. 

It appears that in North Wales, among the 
slate quarrymen of Penrhyn, there is a super- 
stition still prevalent that, if any work is done 
on Ascension Day, some accident will follow, 
and the Daily News of June 10, 1878, reports 
that “during last week thousands of men 
employed at the Welsh slate quarries, at Pen- 
rhyn, refused to work on Ascension Thurs- 
day.” It adds: ‘A few years ago the agents 
persuaded the men to break through the 
superstitious observance, and there were acci- 
dents each year, a not unlikely occurrence, 
seeing the extent of the works carried on and 
the dangerous occupation of the men. This 
year, however, the men one and all refused 
to work.” 

In connection with this part of the subject, 
it may, perhaps, be allowable to note that 
somewhere about the middle of the last 
century Thomas Day, author of Sandford and 
Merton, 1786, instituted what became known 
as Fairlop Fair, which used to be opened in 
Epping Forest by drawing a ship made from 
a fir-tree on a truck with six horses, round a 
certain area in the forest three times. 


Morris DANCERS.* 


The custom of wearing the hair down the 
back loose, and a coif between the crown 
and the head, seems to have been preserved 
for a long time, and to have been in vogue 
on the Continent. The Princess Catherine 
of Aragon is described as wearing her hair 
so arranged in the contemporary narrative of 
her journey to England, previously to her 
espousal to Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII., 
and her ladies-in-waiting appear to have 
followed the same fashion.t 

At the coronation of Elizabeth of York, in 


* Pop. Antig. of Great Britain, i., p. 140, line 18. 
}{ Antiq. Repert., 1807, ii., p. 278. 


November, 1487, the Queen is described as 
wearing her fair yellow hair plain behind her 
back, with a caul of pipes over it, somewhat, 
perhaps, in the later Roman style, as we see 
it on coins. 


ToM THE PIPER. 


There is a curious passage about this 
character in the A@orris-Dance, in a tract by 
Breton:* “In the parish of Saint Asse, at the 
signe of the Hobbi-horse, Maid Marian and 
the Foole fell together by the eares with the 
Piper ; so that, had not the good-man of the 
Pewter Candlesticke set in for the Morris- 
dance, the May-game had beene quite spoyled: 
but when the game had gone round, and 
their braines were well warmed, their legges 
grew so nimble that their heeles went higher 
then their heads : but in all this cold sweate, 
while lusty guts and his best beloued were 
casting Sheepes-eyes at a Cods head, Hue 
and Cry came suddenly thorow the streete 
The Foxe hath killed a tame Goose. At the 
sudden noise whereof the multitude were so 
scared, that all the Morris-dancers were 
divided, and the Foole ran home to your 
towne.” 


St. HELEN’s or ELINE’s Day. 
(May 2.) 


In the Northumberland Household Bookt 
mention occurs of Saint Elyn Day asa day 
when certain servants were to receive their 
yearly allowance for horsemeat ; but the editor 
supposes (I do not know why) that the refer- 
ence is to dies Helenz regis, viz, May 21; 
and I see that Nicolas, in the Chronology of 
History, makes only one saint of this name fall 
in May, namely, Queen Helena, on the 21st. 


WHITSUNTIDE. 


They have a custom at Whitsuntide at 
Lichfield, it appears from Mr. Fienne’s MSS., 
quoted by Southey, on Monday and Tues- 
day, called the Green Bower Feast, by which 
they hold their charter. The sheriff and 
bailiff assist at the ceremony of dressing up 
babies with garlands and greens, and carry 
them in procession through all the streets ; 


* A Post with a Packet of Mad Letters (1603) 
undated ed., p. 58. 
+ Ed. 1827, p. 68. 
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and then they assemble themselves at the 
market-place, and go in a procession through 
the great street to a hill beyond the town, 
where is a large green bower made, in which 
they have their feast. Many smaller bowers 
are made round for company, and for booths 
to sell sweetmeats, etc. 


St. RICHARD. 
(Ninth day after Whitsunday.) 


It is mentioned* that the unexpected and 
miraculous recovery of a young child, over 
whom the wheel of a vehicle had passed in 
the street of Winterbourne Earls, near Salis- 
bury, was ascribed at the time (A.D. 1278) to 
this canonized Bishop of Chichester. The 
person who drove over the boy is called 
a carter ; but that term, like car, was formerly 
understood in a wider and different sense. 


(June 7.) 
White Kennet, in a letter of June 19, 1716, 
mentions that the Jacobites, on the 7th, had 
bought rue and thyme.t 


St. BARNABAS, 


(June 11.) 

Manningham, in his Déary, May 2, 1602, 
speaking of Glastonbury, says: “There is a 
walnut-tree which hath no leaues before 
Barnabies Day in June, and then it beginns 
to bud, and after becomes as forward as any 
other.” The diarist was indebted for this 
piece of intelligence to a friend. 


St. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 


(June 13.) 

St. Anthony’s Fire-—Sir John Bramston, 
in his Auéobiography, p. 348, notes the death 
of his daughter, Elizabeth Moundford, oth 
December, 1689, and describes this com- 
plaint, to which she seems to have succumbed. 
“She had been very ill,” he says, “with a 
distemper called St. Anthonies fier ; her eyes, 
nose, face, and head swelled vastly ; at length 
it tooke her tongue and throat.” 


* Sussex Arch. Coll., i., p. 178. 
_ t See Brydges’ Restituta, iv., 73; and Hamlet, 
ives: $- 





SUMMER SOLSTICE. 


(Midsummer Eve.— Vigil of St. John the 
Baptist). 


At Norwich, says a writer in Current Notes 
for March, 1854, the rites of St. John the 
Baptist were anciently observed, “ When it 
was the custom to turn or roll a wheel about, 
in signification of the sun’s annual course, or 
the sun, then occupying the highest place in 
the zodiac, was about descending.” 


TRANSLATION OF ST. SWITHIN. 


(July 15.) 

The christening of the apples by St. Swithin 
is supposed to affect the flavour of the fruit. 
In Somersetshire and Wiltshire, or some 
parts of them, that day indeed is known as 
Apple-Christening Day. 

The same superstition prevails in France re- 
specting St. Medard’s Day (June 8). But it 
is remarkable that in this year (1885) a great 
drought followed St. Swithin’s Day, although 
rain fell upon the day itself. 


St. Rock or Rocue’s Day. 
(August 16.) 


In the Conjftict of Conscience, 1581, by N. 
Woodes, this saint is mentioned as the one to 
whom prayers should be offered up against 
disease, plague, and pestilence. 


(September 18.) 


Speaking of the different conduits in or 
about London, Strype, in his additions to 
Stow,* says: “ These Conduits used to be in 
former times visited: And particularly, on 
the 18th of Sept., 1562, the Lord Mayor 
[Harper], Aldermen, and many Worshipful 
Persons, and divers of the Masters and 
Wardens of the Twelve Companies, rid to 
the Conduit Heads for to see them after the 
old Custom: And afore Dinner they hunted 
the Hare, and killed her, and thence to Dinner 
at the Head of the Conduit. There was a 
good Number, entertained with good cheer 
by the Chamberlain. And after Dinner they 
went to hunting the Fox. There was a great 
Cry for a Mile; and at length the Hounds 
killed him at the End of S, Giles’s. Great 


* Survey of London, 1720, book i., p. 25. 
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Hallowing at his Death, and blowing of 
Soms ..." 


St. Luxke’s Day. 
( October 18.) 


The author of the Mastive or Young 
Whelpe of the Olde Dogge, 1615, in his Pre- 
face observes: “I'll not defile my hands by 
giuing such the least of chastisement, but 
leave them peremptorily for the lashing 
Dogge-whipper, for those curres provided.” 

Mr. Atkinson gives the following account: 
“Dog-whipper. A parish official, whose 
duties consisted in expelling any dog or dogs 
which might intrude into the church during 
the performance of any service. The office 
was usually joined with that of sexton and 
pew-opener. The short, stout dog-whip was 
a regular part of the Dog-whipper’s equip- 
ment ... In Derby Church the office has 
existed down to the year 1861, and has 
become almost hereditary in one family . . .”* 
But, as is so often the case, the usage was 
not confined to this country, and I remem- 
ber to have seen an engraving in Lacroix of 
a scene in an old French church, where a 
man is engaged in whipping a dog out of the 
building. 

It appears that in King Charles II.’s time, 
it was customary at Hull to carry home what 
they called the Down-Plat on St. Luke’s 
Night with great formality and show.t 


(November 5.) 


The ignorant processions of boys, who carry 
about the effigy of the unfortunate Yorkshire 
gentleman, sing the following verses, which 
are, perhaps, scarcely worth insertion on any 
other ground than the gradual evanescence 
of all our old vulgar usages: 

Remember, remember 

The fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot : 

I see no reason, 

Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 

Guy Fawkes, Guy, 

Hit him in the eye, etc. 

The late Mr. Robert Davies, Town-clerk, 
of York, devoted a pamphlet to the family 
history of the Fawkes’s of York, small 8vo., 
1850. 

* Cleveland Glossary, 1868, p. 145. 
+ Poems by W. C., 1684, p. 48. 


St. CATHERINE’S Day. 
(Movember 25.) 


Woodes, in his Conflict of Conscience, 1581, 
tells us that we ought to pray to this Saint 
to cure “lawlessness of mind.” 


St. Exicius, ELoy, or Loy. 
(December 1.) 


Woodes in the same production has: 


Saint Loy saue your horse, Saint Anthony your 
swyne. 


Butt WEEK. 


In Sheffield, this is the name given to the 
week before Christmas. The men work over- 
time, and often do not leave off till one or 
two in the morning, in order that they may 
earn money to spend in celebrating the great 
Christian festival. Their festive enjoyment 
chiefly consists in brutal drunkenness. 


CHRISTMAS, 


Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Joanna 
Baillie, 1st January, 1819, says: “I wish 
you could have seen about a hundred chil- 
dren, being almost supported by their fathers’ 
or brothers’ labour, come down yesterday to 
dance to the pipes, and get a piece of cake 
and bannock, and pence apiece (no very 
deadly largess) in honour of Hagmanay. I 
declare to you, my dear friend, that when I 
thought the poor fellows who kept these 
children so neat, and well taught, and well 
behaved, were slaving the whole day for 
eighteenpence or twentypence at the most, I 
was ashamed of their gratitude, and of their 
becks and bows.” In another letter (Jan. 1, 
1815), Scott says: ‘Yesterday being Hog- 
manay, there was a constant succession of 
Guisards—i.e., boys dressed up in fantastic 
caps, with their shirts over their jackets, and 
with wooden swords in their hands. These 
players acted a sort of scene before us, of 
which the hero was one Goloskin.” 

A proclamation issued 8 Edward III., a.p. 
1334, .by the authorities of the City of 
London, concludes thus: ‘‘ Also we do for- 
bid, on the same pain of imprisonment, that 
any man shall go about at this feast of Christ- 
mas with companions disguised with false 
faces, or in any other manner, to the houses 
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of the good folks of the City, for playing at 
dice there . . .”* 


CHRISTMAS Day. 


This is observed without any real authority 
or probability of correctness on the 25th of 
December. 

YULE. 


Hearne, in his Diary, December 21, 1710, 
mentions the supposition that Yule may be 
derived from Ioulos, the name of the month 
in which our Christmas occurs with certain 
nations, 


LoRD OR ABBOT OF MISRULE. 


In a similar way, Peter the Great of Russia 
had his prince-pope, who was head of a 
College of Fools. One of Peter’s last acts 
was to hold an election to supply the place 
of Buturlin; and an account of the cere- 
mony has been given in a Transatlantic 
magazine. T 


Gawsy Day. 
(December 28.) 


This day at Wrexham is called Gawby 
Day, and the town is filled with servants, 
both men and women. Formerly and origi- 
nally they came up from the country to be 
hired ; but now (1875) it has become a mere 
holiday. 

St. GERMANUS. 


There were apparently two or three sainted 
persons of this name, nor is it clear to which 
Woodes refers where, in his Conflict of Con- 
science, 1581, he makes one of the characters 
say : 

‘Sent Iob heale the pore, the Agew Sent Ger- 

mayne.” 


SAINT SUNDAY. 


This saint is jocularly introduced into the 
interlude of the Pardoner and the Frere, 1533, 
attributed (perhaps wrongly) to John Hey- 
wood. The blessed arm of Sweet Saint 
Sunday is one of the charms against diseases, 
etc., cited by the worthy Pardoner. 


* Riley’s Memorials of London, 1868, p. 192. 
+ Scribner's Monthly, xxii., p. 886. 


Che First Criad of Jrish Cyppe. 
By JOsEPH MANNING. 
Part I. 


PARAQHE subject of early printing has 
wea, ©=6been investigated with great dili- 

gence for other countries; very 

little labour has been bestowed on 
it for Ireland. The efforts of Ames, Bag- 
ford, Archdeacon Cotton, and Mr. Power 
have been directed thereto with but a very 
slight share of success. A letter, which 
Ames published in his Zypographical Antt- 
guities, from Dr. Rutty of Dublin, to Dr. 
William Clark of London, of June 28, 1744, 
illustrates either the fewness of the books 
printed in Dublin till a late period, or the 
dearth of information among savants as to 
their existence. Dr. Rutty appealed to “a 
learned man, a particular acquaintance of his, 
who had made things of this sort his parti- 
cular study for many years, and he could 
furnish him with but one book, which he can 
assure to have been printed here before 1600, 
viz., Zhe Book of Common Prayer and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church: in offi- 
cina Humphredi Powelli, 1551—a black letter 
quarto.”. Ames describes this book more 
correctly, “rather as in Emmanuel College 
Library a folio,” where it still exists, having 
once belonged to Archbishop Sancroft, whose 
arms it bears. The printer, Humphrey 
Powell, exercised his trade above Holborn 
Conduit in London in 1549, and came to 
Dublin in the very year that he issued this 
Book of Common Prayer. “Of this folio,” 
says Archdeacon Cotton, ‘‘which is a book 
of great rarity, a fine and perfect copy may 
be seen in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin.” ‘“ Powell,” he tells us, “continued 
to exercise the printing-business in Dublin 
for fifteen years or more, during which he 
removed from the river-side to a more 
southern residence in St. Nicholas Street. 
His productions are certainly most creditable 
to the Irish press” (Zyfog. Gazetteer, 2nd 
Ed., 1831). The Archdeacon, when he 
penned this, must have formed his judgment 
from the single work which was then known 
to have been printed by Powell in Ireland. 
Another has since been discovered, which 
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represents the last of the printer’s fifteen years 
of labour, to wit: “A brief declaration of 
certain principal Articles of Religion set out 
by Sir Henry Sidney, the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and High Commissioners of the 
Realm of Ireland, January 20, 1566.” That 
there were other printers in Dublin, or at 
least another, before the close of the sixteenth 
century, appears from the Proclamation, pre- 
served in the State Paper Office in Dublin, 
which was printed in 1595 in that city by 
William Kearney: “Printer to the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majestie.” Kearney, like 
Powell, was a transplant from London. 
Dublin had thus during the latter half of 
the sixteenth century two Queen’s printers, 
and yet only three of the productions of their 
press have survived, and one of these is a 
mere sheet of paper. These, in all pro- 
bability, but ill represent many years’ labour. 
Other English books must have issued from 
the Dublin press during their career, but such 
is the oblivious gluttony of time that we have 
now no trace of them. The satire on the 
Irish Government to which Sir Henry Sidney 
alludes in his parting speech to Parliament, 
1570: “I mean not the pretended Common- 
wealth seditiously promoted in Tom Loodle’s 
ryme,” may have been one of these secretly 
printed in Dublin. Campion describes it as 
“a seditious libell intituled Tom Troth (let 
fall in the streets of Dublin), which nipped 
by name diverse honorable and worshipfull 
of the realme.” But this and other English 
issues of the Dublin press, in the sixteenth 
century, if any, have not survived, or if they 
have, they retain no mark of identification 
with the Irish metropolis. John Olde’s Pur- 
gation bears the Waterford imprint on its 
title page of 1555. But this is thought to be 
a mere feint to mislead the authorities as to 
the real place of issue. John Scory’s Epistle 
is a companion volume of the same year, 
Cranmer’s Confutation of Unwritten Verities 
is another pretended Waterford publication 
of 1555, which made its escape nobody knows 
whereto, over fifty years ago, in the satchel of 
a thieving confidential servant, it is thought, 
with other choice morceaux, from the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. The use of 
Waterford as a feint rather tells in favour of 
the existence of a printing-press there at the 
time, as those that use feints always consult 


vraisemblance. But the books of the Water- 
ford press have perished, if there were any 
such, as utterly as those of the Dublin one. 
If so with the English, it fares worse with 
the Latin issues of the time. Latin was then 
an almost universal language, and the chief 
vehicle in which the learned conveyed their 
thoughts. Not a single Latin book of the 
sixteenth century, if such ever issued from 
the Irish press, has come down to us. A 
reference made by James Seaton Reid, an 
Ulsterman by birth, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Glasgow, and 
the historian of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, to the first Latin book printed in 
Ireland, produced a lively passage between 
him and Dr. Charles Richard Elrington, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Dublin (son of the Bishop of Ferns, so 
well known by his Zvements of Euclid), and 
author of an interesting Life of Archbishop 
Ussher. Dr. Reid had pointed out the error 
of those who followed Parr, one of Ussher’s 
early biographers, in supposing that the Arch- 
bishop’s Life of Gotteschalcus, printed in 1631, 
was the first Latin piece of the Irish press, 
inasmuch as two Latin works of Sir James 
Ware were printed in Dublin before it—to 
wit, his Archbishops of Cashel and Tuam in 
1626, and his Béshops of Leinster in 1628. 
“This little scrap of literary information,” he 
says, in his Letters on Dr. Elrington’s Life of 
Ussher, “1 was the first to furnish, and since, 
I have discovered another Latin work pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1619.” The title or 
author of this new discovery he does not add, 
but he further conjectures that “but for his 
own correction, the usual statement (of 
Ussher’s biographers) would have appeared 
in (Dr. Elrington’s) Zife of the Primate, and 
he complains of the doctor’s ‘ copying it with- 
out acknowledgment into his Life of Ussher.’ 
Dr. Elrington’s defence is that he was too 
long a time Librarian in Dublin College not 
to have seen Sir James Ware’s two works, 
and not to have frequently discussed the 
subject of early printing in Dublin;” and 
that he “‘did not copy Dr. Reid’s remarks,’ 
but “told Azm, what Ae did not know, that 
Dr. Parr was not the originator of the story, 
but Archbishop Ussher himself.” He adds: 
‘By the Latin work printed at Dublin in 
1619, Dr. Reid, I suppose, alludes to the 
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Fathologia, by Dermitius Meara, which cer- 
tainly has Dubliniz on the title-page, but 
was printed, I believe, in London. There is 
a copy of it in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, among Archbishop Ussher’s works.” 

If there is room for doubt about the first 
Latin issue of the Irish press, there seems a 
general agreement among authorities as to 
the first issue in the language of the country 
itself—the first Irish book printed in Ireland. 
All the authorities are agreed that it was the 
little Catechism of John O’Kearney, printed 
in 1571. Among others John Reid (Bidiio- 
theca Scoto-Celtica, Glasgow, 1832); O'Reilly 
(Lrish Writers); Dr. J.S. Reid (History of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland); Arch- 
deacon Cotton (Zypographical Dictionary) ; 
and John O’Donovan (/rish Grammar) 
are of this view. Harris, whom they have 
followed, adopts a tone of doubt which his 
copiers have not all imitated. His expression 
is: ‘* Zhis is said to have been the first Irish 
book that was ever printed in that character.” 
Those who had an opportunity of examining 
O’Kearney’s Catechism seem never to have 
gone beyond the title-page. Had they only 
opened the book, and glanced over the Pre- 
face, they would have found the error they 
committed in supposing the book they were 
reading to have been the first ; for O’Kearney 
himself says that he had already, in 1563, 
brought out an earlier edition of the work. 
As the very existence of the latter issue has 
not so much as been dreamt of by our biblio- 
graphers, needless to say no trace of it 
remains. 

We should almost say we are sorry for de- 
priving this little book of 1571 of its metro- 
typical dignity, but in doing so, we feel that 
we are not at all detracting from the interest 
that surrounds it. If it be not the first book 
of printed Irish, it is so far, and may long re- 
main, the first to us. The almost solitary 
existence it enjoys deepens our interest in 
the frail volume. Only three copies exist— 
one in the Bodleian, one in the British 
Museum, and one in the Library of Lincoln 
Cathedral. Catechisms are books of an 
ephemeral nature; their bulk is slight; the 
interest they create limited; their use tem- 
porary and brief; they are destined for a 
class who lay little store by them, and fora 
time of life characteristic of revel and wreck- 


age. Nor, indeed, do many of those maturer 
in years seem to trouble themselves very 
much either, to preserve exemplars of the 
manual on which the foundations of their 
spiritual life had been laid in youth. Is it 
astonishing, that notwithstanding the vast 
number of Catechisms which have been pub- 
lished, few should survive? Let anyone turn 
over the numerous pages occupied by the 
word, “Church of England—Catechism,” in 
the British Museum Catalogue, and he shall 
find these remarks strongly exemplified in the 
comparative fewness of the copies of the 
Catechism itself that are to be met with there, 
as contrasted with the multitudinous explana- 
tions to which it has given birth. That 
every copy of the earlier edition of the /rish 
Catechism in 1563 should have perished, will 
therefore appear no wonder. Yet, perhaps, 
one may still survive; and diligent search 
may yet disentomb it from the grave of some 
public library, or the horde of some world- 
old book-fancier. 

Another point gained by the date of 1563 
to the /rish Catechism, is the priority of time 
to the appearance of the Irish in the printing 
arena over the Gaelic. Hitherto the daughter 
dialect was thought to have been born to 
typographical life before the mother-tongue. 
Now things have regained their natural order, 
and the mother-Irish is first in the field. 

The first Gaelic book, like our Catechism, 
had well-nigh suffered complete extinction, 
as only three copies have survived the spoil 
of time. These preserve to us Zhe Formu- 
laries of Prayer and Ministration of the Sacra- 
ments, of John Carsuel or Carsewell, Bishop 
of the Isles, printed at Edinburgh, alias Dun- 
mony, by Robert Lekprevik, which is a trans- 
lation of John Knox’s Liturgy or Book of 
Common Order. Only one of these copies is 
perfect, of which the Duke of Argyll, to whose 
ancestor the book was originally dedicated, 
is the possessor. The second isin the Library 
of the University of Edinburgh, and the 
remaining copy inthe British Museum. The 
last mentioned was found in a farmer’s house 
at Stretherrick, near Inverness; and its ap- 
pearance witnesses to the soil of time and the 
grime of the rustic household that sheltered 
it. No wonder that the Venerable Dean of 
Armagh should be touched by the danger, 
age, and misfortunes of so venerable a relic 
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of antiquity. With the concern of a true 
antiquarian bibliophile, he finds the position 
of these frail remains to lie “between the 
four cardinal points of mischief—fire, damp, 
worms, and thieves ;” and he tells his trouble 
to a learned Scotchman, Thomas McLauchlin, 
LL.D., translator of the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, and author of several erudite works 
on the early Gaelic, to stir his sympathy and 
excite his interest in favour of the preserva- 
tion of this interesting volume. ‘My anxiety,” 
he writes, ‘has become more intense, and I 
have resolved on appealing to you to take 
active steps for the perpetuation of this literary 
treasure. Here is a chapter in the history of 
Scotland, and much more a philological trea- 
sure, in one important branch of the most 
interesting language in existence, combining 
all the charms of living excellence, and all 
the prestige of unfathomable antiquity ; and 
this on the very verge of extinction—one life 
in a lease of incalculable value. Oh! do try 
and convert that terminable lease into one of 
lives renewable for ever.” 

Dr. McLauchlin did respond to this im- 
passioned appeal, by bringing out a new 
edition of Bishop Carsuel’s work, to which 
he adapted Knox’s Ziturgy in the English 
version of David Laing, LL.D.; and this 
adaptation at times, as he tells us, cost him 
no small trouble, as he had, where the two 
versions did not correspond, to translate his 
original directly from the Gaelic. 

It seems to us that the appeal of the 
Venerable Dean of Armagh, so passionately 
made in fayour of the Scotch Liturgy, might 
be turned with no diminution of impassioned 
effect towards himself in favour of the /rish 
Catechism. If there are only three of the 
Scotch works remaining, there are only two 
of the Irish—one in the Bodleian, and one 
in the British Museum, which is perhaps, 
suggests Archdeacon Cotton, the one which 
appeared in the Ca¢alogue of President West’s 
Library (No. 1415), sold in 1773. The 
prestige of unfathomable antiquity, which he 
makes the Gaelic work to enjoy, will scarce 
be considered forfeit to its Irish contemporary 
by a minority of four years ; and although the 
brevity of the Irish work, as contrasted with 
the length of the Gaelic, necessarily contracts 
its comparative philological value, still is there 
sufficient of intrinsic worth, even in this regard, 


to enable us to pronounce this little Irish 
work a literary treasure, if of small compass, 
yet of great price; and finally, it has some 
historic value in furnishing us with another 
copy of the “Articles” which formed the 
dogmatic charter of the Established Church 
in Ireland for half a century of its existence. 

The title of this little work is Zhe Gadelic 
Aibidil (Alphabet) and Catechism, i.e., the 
Christian doctrine and instruction along with 
certain Articles of the Christian Rule, that 
must be embraced by everyone obedient to 
God, and the Queen of this kingdom, which 
have been drawn from the Latin and English 
into Irish by John O’Kearney. Printed at 
Dublin at the expense of Master John Uiser, 
Alderman. Over the Bridge, 2oth day of 
June, 1571. 

The Preface begins: ‘Here you have, O 
Reader, the good work of that great labour I 
have been collecting and conveying to you 
for a long time, such as is the faithful and 
perfect impression of the Gadelic tongue, 
which opens to you the way, and guides you 
to knowledge that has hitherto been always 
closed to you, and for want of which it has 
happened to us, as I think, that we are 
drowned in blindness and ignorance of the 
laws of God and the world until now, and 
that we are more wild and barbarous in our 
manners and in our customs than any people 
in the western division of Europe. But that 
you may find some opportunity of medicine 
or salve to heal this most poisonous mischief 
with which we are afflicted, by the grace of 
God and by the order of the Governor (to 
bring it forth to you in its native tongue, and 
its own proper dress), I have willingly taken 
upon myself, since I saw none other who 
would do so, the labour and adventure of 
bringing this into the state in which you see 
it now, at the expense of our high princess 
Elizabeth ; and with the consent of the noble 
and illustrious knight, and our Lord Deputy 
Sir Henry Sidney, and the rest of the most 
honourable Council of the Queen in this 
Island of Erin.” 

The great work to which O’Kearney alludes 
as occupying so lengthened a portion of his 
labour, is perhaps that spoken of by Sir 
James Ware: “ Walsh, Bishop of Ossory, by 
the assistance of Nehemiah Donellan, after- 
wards Archbishop of Tuam, and the said 
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John Kerney, set about translating the New 
Testament into Irish, which was afterwards 
done from the Greek by William Daniel, 
Archbishop of Tuam.” As the subject of 
this first translation of the Testament into 
the native language is interesting and not 
unimportant, we may be pardoned for digress- 
ing from our catechism to pursue the scattered 
traces of information that we can glean con- 
cerning it. The impression left on the minds 
of readers by Ware’s expression, is that 
Daniel’s work had no connection with 
Kearney’s labours. ‘This was probably Sir 
James Ware’s own idea, and the one that all 
subsequent writers have gathered from him ; 
but we shall show that such an idea is an 
error, and that the incomplete work of Walsh, 
O’Kearney, and Donnellan fell into the hands 
of William Daniel or O’Donnell, who con- 
tinued and completed what they had initiated 
and carried forward. 

In Irish literature, when its sources are 
vigorously searched, there will, we imagine, 
be some appeals granted in the Court of 
Literature to forgotten authors, whose claims 
to works, that now pass as the fruit of 
another’s pains, will be pressed home on the 
attention of the learned. So far, however, 
as the translation of the New Testament into 
Irish is concerned, such an appeal, we think, 
shall not be lodged against the labours of 
our most reverend father in God, William 
O’Donnell, Archbishop of Tuam, for he tells 
us freely of the various parties who were 
engaged in the work with him and before 
him. The passage is interesting, as affording 
information which has hitherto passed un- 
noticed, regarding the translation of the first 
Irish Testament. It occurs in his address 
“To the Reader.” This address is in Irish. 
Had it been in English, Sir James Ware and 
Harris could not fail of embodying in their 
account of the translation the information it 
contains. But it escaped them under the 
cloak of the Irish, where it has remained 
concealed to the present time. “The New 
Testament,” says this address, “is a work the 
end of which was long expected by our 
fathers, but it has not been brought to com- 
pletion until now. Pious, perfect, and ex- 
ceedingly learned men bestowed abundance 
of labour on it, erewhile, namely, John 
O’Kearney, who was Treasurer of the Church 


Be Os, 


of St. Patrick in Dublin; and Nicholas 
Walsh, who was the most illustrious Bishop 
of Ossory, together with Ferganainm (lit. 
‘Man without a name’), O’Domhnallain 
(Nehemias O’Donellan), who is now Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, who took the great labour 
on himself together with me, and with 
Maoilin og MacBruaideadha (MacBrody), a 
man skilful in the Gadelic tongue, in the 
new college near Dublin, a place where we 
finished the putting into the Gadelic type (at 
the charge of the Province of Connaught in 
the time that Sir Richard Bingham was 
President of it), as far as the sixth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Luke; and the rest of that 
Gospel, and the Gospel of St. John, was 
written with the hand, without being put to 
type at that time nor yet till the end of five 
years after, until I was able by the will of 
God, through the help of Domhnall og 
Juginn (Donnell og Higgin), (upon whom 
I put the burden of writing out the rest, 
according to the ogum and correctness of 
the Gadelic), to bring it to a completion, at 
the cost of Master William Uiser, Clerk of 
the Council, who was happy to bear the 
expense.” 

This passage establishes the claim of the 
sixteenth century to another Irish printed 
book—the New Testament, as far as the 
sixth chapter of St. Luke. This must have 
been put to press before 1595, “as a Privy 
Seal, 24th May that year, for the advance- 
ment of O’Donnellan to the see of Tuam, 
mentions as one of his merits his great pains 
in putting to press the New Testament.”— 
(Harris). At the very latest it must have 
been printed before the end of the following 
year, in which Sir Richard Bingham, at 
whose official expense the work was so far 
executed, was superseded in his governor- 
ship of Connaught by Sir Conyers Clifford 
(Four Masters). Sir Richard’s removal from 
office may indeed be the cause of the in- 
terruption of the work. That interruption 
appears to have been sudden, and to have 
arisen from some unforeseen check, else St. 
Luke’s Gospel would not have been embarked 
on. By this time, and probably even before 
the printing was begun, a sort of complete- 
ness had been arrived at: for the whole four 
Gospels stood ready to the printer’s hands, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Celebrated WBirthplaces. 


—_— ~~. 
YORK HOUSE AND FRANCIS BACON. 


York House is the house where my father died, 
and where I first breathed, and there I will yield up 
my breath, if so please God and the King will give 
me leave. 


iF some antiquary new to London 

were to follow Dr. Johnson’s ex- 

ample and take a walk along Fleet 

Street, he would find, if his face 

were turned westward, his way blocked at 
Temple Bar by something which, like Vice, 


Is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 





flowed westward, and the Strand can no 
longer boast of the long line of palaces which 
once stood on the banks of the Thames “as 
Venetian palaces do along the Grand Canal.” 

If its relative importance is not what it was 
in the days of Elizabeth and her successors, 
everywhere it teems with recollections of some 
of the greatest names in our history, of whom 
many of the side streets still preserve the 
titles. York House, with which we have now 
to deal, did not stand alone in historic signi- 
ficance, for when Bacon lived there the whole 
neighbourhood was the home of the leaders 
of England, and he could scarcely walk from 
his house in any direction without passing the 
residences of his colleagues or his enemies. 
Such a street at that time scarcely existed in 


YORK HOUSE, STRAND, 


Could he, however, muster courage to pass 
the Griffin, he would find the short mile 
thence to Charing Cross equal, if not exceed- 
ing, in historical interest any district which 
can be named in this ancient city so full of 
* ghosts of the remembered past.” 

The Strand has not been immortalized by 
a great lexicographer, and as a street it does 
not possess such antiquity as do others within 
the City walls ; but yet it can claim a direct 
descent, so to speak, from Roman times, of 
which it still possesses a relic in the shape of 
its Roman Spring Bath. Its name is pure 
Saxon, and for centuries it was the great land 
thoroughfare between the Court and the City. 

True, the tide of fashion has long since 


Europe. We have nothing like it now, for 
the men of “light and leading” in the Vic- 
torian age are scattered far apart in this great 
metropolis, and no spot can equal what York 
House and its surroundings were in the past. 
The street names which meet the eye right 
and left as one walks along the Strand help 
us to understand something of this. North- 
umberland Avenue preserves the memory 
(and, alas! it is all that is left of it) of the 
last of the Strand palaces, that great Jacobean 
mansion in which was married Lady Margaret 
Howard, the bride so daintily described in 
Suckling’s “ Ballad upon a Wedding”: 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out. 
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And here for centuries the proud Percies 
dwelt. 

We are reminded by Cecil and Salisbury 
Streets of Salisbury House, where dwelt Sir 
R. Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, and treasurer to 
James, that “most high and mighty Prince.” 
In Beaufort Buildings Fielding lived, and 
here once stood Worcester House, the palace 
of the Bishop of Carlisle, afterwards occupied 
by Lord Clarendon, where, in the middle of 
a September night, in 1662, the Duke of 
York married Anne Hyde. Readers of 
Pepys will remember the scandal he relates 
in connection therewith, Then we come to 
the Savoy, with its crowd of memories: of 
John, King of France, who died here; of 
John of Gaunt, who lived here; of Dan 
Chaucer, who is believed to have been married 
here; of Wat Tyler, who laid it in ashes; and so 
on, and so on, fornearly six centuries of event- 
ful history. It was in Surrey Street that Con- 
greve was visited and snubbed by Voltaire ; 
and we can remind ourselves how his 
friend, the beautiful and *‘immaculate ” Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was the cause of the fatal duel in 
Howard Street, in which poor Mountford was 
killed. 

Norfolk Street recalls Sir Roger de Coverley 
and the dreaded Mohocks, and here Peter 
the Great drank his peppered brandy ; and 
here, before he exchanged an old world for a 
new one, lived William Penn. The last- 
named streets commemorate Arundel House, 
once the palace of the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, where died the Countess of Notting- 
ham who kept back Lord Essex’s ring, which 
she should have sent to that bright occidental 
star Queen Elizabeth, of most happy memory. 
Here Lord Thomas Seymour, described by a 
contemporary as the most wicked man that 
there was in England, ill-treated Queen 
Catherine Parr ; and here, in later days, the 
Arundel marbles were deposited before they 
were left to Oxford. Essex Street marks the 
site of Exeter House, the Inn of the Bishops 
of Exeter, and built by them in Edward III.’s 
time. | When Isabella, “the she-wolf of 
France,” and consort of Edward II., advanced 
upon London, Walter Stapleton, then Lord 
Treasurer of England, and Bishop of Exeter, 
held out for the King, and to prevent a rising 
demanded the keys of the City, acourse which 
resulted in his being dragged to Cheapside, 





after vainly attempting to take sanctuary at 
Paul’s ; then he was pulled off his horse, be- 
headed, and buried under a dust heap by his 
own gateway. 

Exeter House, too, is noteworthy as the 
sometime residence of both Elizabeth’s 
favourites, Leicester and Essex. The latter 
altered the name of the house. In the days 
of Pope, Addison, and Goldsmith, Essex 
Street was one of the most frequented in 
the town, for there stood “Tom’s” and the 
“Grecian.” From the latter famous coffee- 
house Steele dated the first number of the 
Tatler. 

North of the Strand, Burleigh and Exeter 
Streets cover the site of another Exeter House, 
where the great Burleigh lived and died, and 
where Elizabeth stooped her head as she 
entered her Minister’s door, declaring, as 
she did so, that “she would not do the like 
for the King of Spain.” Catherine Street 
was named after the neglected consort of 
Charles II. 

These names take us up and down the 
stream of time, but it is not idle to recall 
them as a part and parcel of prosaic London, 
to remind the daily toilers in and through the 
Strand that here, in the midst of such his- 
torical surroundings, Bacon was born and 
lived. For among all the crowd of illustrious 
persons whose history is connected with this 
part of London, this one great name towers 
head and shoulders above the rest, though 
his life, as Dean Church has justly said, “is 
a pain to read or write,” and though it must 
be owned that his character has been justly 
summed up in a single line by Pope in those 
familiar words : 


The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 


Francis Bacon was born at York House on 
the 22nd of January, 1561, three years before 
Shakespeare and Galileo. His father, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, the “Great Eliza’s” first 
Lord Keeper, is a prominent and well-known 
figure in the band of those remarkable men, 
the Statesmen who served the Virgin Queen, 
whilst his mother was a woman highly ac- 
complished and of great strength of character. 
But she seems also to have been a woman of 
violent temper, and whilst an affectionate 
parent, she was also full of the arrogance, 
hardness, and tyranny of Calvinistic infalli- 
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bility. It would be interesting to trace how 
much a reaction from the Puritan cast-iron 
formalism may have had to do with the want 
of moral fibre which so sadly marred the life 
and dimmed the splendour of Bacon’s fame ; 
but we must not stop to speculate, nor need 
we dwell upon the history of this distinguished 
man. 

If the melancholy story of Bacon’s rise and 
fall be familiar, his connection with York 
House may not be quite so well known, and 
it is this we now propose briefly to trace. 
Fenced securely in by the sanctities of their 
office and position, the great dignitaries of 
the Church were the first to leave the safe 
precincts of the city, and to build unto them- 
selves pleasant houses by the riverside, an 
example in which they were followed by the 
great nobles as the times grew less turbulent. 

Not a little picturesque must have been 


Those bricky towers 
The which on Thames’ broad aged back do ride, 


each enclosed in its walls, with open country 
to the north, with spacious gardens sloping 
down southwards to the river, which then no 
doubt justly deserved Spenser’s epithet of 
“ silver-streaming Thames.” Just within the 
boundary of Westminster, and next to Salis- 


bury House, stood York House ; but of this 
celebrated old house nothing now remains 


save the watergate. This, classic in style, and 
built of white Portland stone, designed by 
Inigo Jones and carved by Nicholas Stone 
senior, stands in its old place, and, as Mr. 
Loftie reminds us, shows “ both where York 
House was, and the old level before the Em- 
bankment was made.” Two crouching lions 
support each a kind of shield bearing an 
anchor, the badge of Lord High Admiral 
Buckingham. It has been stated that in 1754 
an Act of Parliament was passed to enable 
the inhabitants to make a rate for the main- 
tenance of the gate and terrace, but thirty 
years since this fell into desuetude, and the 
gate has since been neglected. 

When the Embankment was proposed, Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, the engineer, reported as 
follows : ‘‘ Between Westminster and Hunger- 
ford Bridges would be landing stairs for 
smaller craft, and here it is proposed to in- 
troduce the beautiful watergate now situate 
at the end of Buckingham Street, and erected 


after a design by Inigo Jones.” Mr, D, G. 
Laing, writing to the Zimes, states : 

This scheme was, however, not carried out, in con- 
sequence of opposition by one of the adjoining owners. 
He, however, has given way, and is willing that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should raise it out of 
the mud cast around it, and I will pledge myself to 
obtain the assent of all the proprietors on the estate to 
permit the Board of Works to do so, if they will 
kindly engage at their own cost to elevate the same on 
the present site. 

Alas, however, this pledge could not be 
fulfilled, for private ownership does not care 
for the past. 

It is possible, from various sources, to trace 
many of the owners and occupiers of York 
House from thetime of the Tudors and earlier, 
down to the days of the Merry Monarch, 
when its site was sold by Buckingham to pay 
his debts. Thus we know that originally it 
was called Norwich House, and was the 
‘inn ” of the Bishops of Norwich, who, in the 
early part of Henry VIII.’s reign, exchanged 
it for an abbey in Norfolk. The quondam 
companion and brother-in-law of Henry, 
Charles Brandon, who married the Princess 
Mary, widow of Louis XII., and was made 
Duke of Suffolk, obtained it in exchange for 
his own residence, Suffolk House, over against 
St. George’s Church, Southwark. 

This mansion on the Surrey side seems to 
have reverted to the Crown, for Mary gave it 
to the Archbishops of York, who had been 
despoiled by Wolsey of their town-house, 
York Place, Whitehall. Probably, being over 
the water, it was inconvenient, hence Arch- 
bishop Heath, who was also Mary’s Chan- 
cellor, obtained, in August, 1557, “a licence 
for the alienation of this capital messuage of 
Suffolk Place, and to apply the price thereof 
for buying other houses, also called Suffolk 
Place, lying near Charing Cross,” and thus 
old Norwich House became the second York 
House. ; 

Yet for some reason or other their Graces of 
York did not live here. Archbishop Heath 
seems to have been the only one who did so, 
and it became an official residence for Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal. 
Thus Sir Nicholas Bacon certainly dwelt 
there as early as the second year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, as in all probability did Sir 
Thomas Bromley, the next Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Keeper Sir John Pickering removed 
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from Russell House, Ivy Bridge, to York 
House under a lease from the Archbishop, 
which enabled his widow to keep possession 
for a year after his death. At the end of 
that year a new lease was granted to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper, who resided 
in it till 1617, and then came its most famous 
occupant, Francis Bacon, who after residing 
for a short time in Dorset House, Fleet 
Street, removed, when raised to the dignity 
of Lord Chancellor, to York House. Soon 
after he came there application was made to 
him to part with his interest. The Duke of 
Lennox would fain have bought the place, or 
made an exchange of it. But Bacon, then 
at the height of his greatness, made answer 
in the words I have quoted at the beginning 
of this paper. Yet this house wherein his 
father died, where he first breathed, and 
where he celebrated his sixtieth birthday, was 
fated to witness his degradation, and it was 
here that he was deprived of the Great Seal. 

After Bacon’s disgrace the Duke of Buck- 
ingham got possession of it, and rst July, 
1622, Chamberlain writes to Castleton: 
“Viscount St. Albans has filed a bill in 
Chancery against Buckingham on account 
of the non-performance of his contract for 
taking York House” (Calendar of State 
Papers). ‘Steenie,” by the King’s inter- 
cession, induced Archbishop Matthew to 
part with the freehold, and in May, 1624, a 
Bill passed in Parliament for the Crown to 
have York House in exchange for manors in 
the far North. 

The favourite had plans prepared for re- 
building it in a sumptuous manner,* but 
these were never carried out ; only the water- 
gate was finished, and that stands now close 
to the very heart of modern London, where 
the pulse of life of the great city beats fullest. 
Time has stranded York Gate, and now how 
many of the myriad passers over Charing 
Cross Bridge stop to look at the neglected, 
ni and almost forgotten relic of Jacobean 

ays! 

In place of high-born ladies and stately 
gallants in all the bravery of ruff, and lace, 


* A warrant was granted 1625, June 22, to pay 
to the paymaster of the works £1,400, residue of 
£1,800, which the late King intended to bestow on 
Buckingham for 2,000 tons of Portland stone for the 
building of York House, 





and velvet, landing from their barges at York 
Stairs, adventurous urchins from the Dials 
and dirty children from the purlieus of 
Drury Lane play around it, and wonder, 
open-mouthed, at the ducal arms and the 
motto of the Villiers family, “ Fidei Corticula 
crux.” 

From the Calendar of State Papers we 
learn how “In July, 1637, Augst. Lady Mary 
Villiers was married to the Duke of Lennox, 
and Charles went to York House to give the 
lady away. The Duchess of Buckingham 
feasted their Majesties in that house of hers 
with their court. The house was very 
gloriously furnished.” 

But a temporary structure seems to have 
been used for the fétes which amazed Bassom- 
pierre, who declared that he never witnessed 
similar magnificence, accustomed though he 
was to the lavish splendours of the French 
court.* 

After Buckingham’s death, the artist Ger- 
bier was keeper of York House, and it was 
there that he entertained Rubens during his 
stayin England. Gerbier writes to Dorchester 
in July, 1629, stating that all he had for 
twelve years’ service with the late Duke was 
an annuity, the old house in which he lived, 
and the keepership of York House. 

But this truly historic house was destined 
to see further changes, for the year after the 
execution of Charles, the Parliament gave it 
to General Fairfax ; and this was the means 
of bringing it back to the Villiers family 
again, his daughter having married the 
second Duke of Buckingham, 

Who in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon $ 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

This marriage was very distasteful to 
Cromwell ; he permitted the Duke to live at 
York House with his wife, but for going 
without leave to Cobham, Buckingham was 
arrested and sent to the Tower, where he 
remained till the Protector’s death. 

We get a glimpse of the house in the pages 
of Evelyn, who tells us that on 27th Novem- 
ber, 1655—“ I went to see York House and 
gardens, belonging to the former great 
Buckingham, but now much ruined thro’ 
neglect.” The visit was impressed on his 


* Vide Curiosities of Literature. 
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memory, for he adds: “I returned home 
that evening by water, and was afflicted for 
it with a cold that had almost killed me.” 

After the Restoration, one morning in 
May, 1661, worthy Mr. Samuel Pepys records 
how, it being “Lord’s Day,” he walked 
towards Westminster, “and seeing many 
people at York House I went down and 
found them at masse, it being the Spanish 
Ambassadors, and so I got into one of the 
gallerys and there heard two masses done, 
I think in not so much state as I have seen 
them heretofore. After then into the garden 
and walked an hour or two, but found it not 
so fine a place as I always took it for by the 
outside.” Ultimately the extravagant owner 
sold it and its gardens for building purposes, 
at the same time buying property in Dow- 
gate. But even in this matter he indulged 
in one of his ten thousand freaks, for he 
insisted as a condition of purchase that he 
should be commemorated by the names of 
the streets built upon it, which were called 
respectively George Street, Villiers Street, 
Duke Street, Of Alley, and Buckingham 
Street. 

Such are some of the memories of York 
House. The writer is conscious that he has 
been unable to deal with them in more than 
a fragmentary and imperfect manner ; but if 


he dares not indulge the hope of having 
interested antiquaries in the associations 
with the past which cling around the old 
Thames-side mansion, yet nothing that he 
has said or left unsaid can rob the spot of its 
supreme interest to Englishmen as the birth- 
place of Francis Bacon. 


J. J. Foster. 


our learned than the search for 

the sites of the conflicts in our 

earlier civilization. What number- 

less efforts have been made to identify Ethan- 

dune, and the subject of this paper, viz., 
Brunanburgh! [See ante, vol. xi., p. 68.] 

This mighty conflict, the decisive Waterloo 


of the Ante-Senlac era, has given occasion for 
much speculative writing by antiquaries, and 
it is curiously interesting to observe that, when 
the identification has been made, historians ° 
overlook the fact. Mr. Green, in his 
Listory of the English People, makes no 
attempt to identify the site. Miss Edith 
Thompson, in the History of England, issued 
under the editorial supervision of Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, says, “the site is somewhere north 
of the Humber.” Archdeacon Churton, in 
his pleasing Zarly English Church, identi- 
fies the site with Brunton (on-the-Wall), 
Northumberland, and quotes Prof. Bosworth 
as agreeing with this view, both taking it to 
be the Broninus urbs of Eddy’s Life of St¢. 
Wilfrid. Thus we may go on quoting from 
moderns. 

Of the older writers, Sharon Turner, who, 
in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, has fully 
examined the subject, apparently, leans to 
“Brunton.” Dr. Giles accepts Brumby; 
Ingram places the site as on the Trent; 
Gibson, Brunburh, or Bunbury, in Cheshire. 
Brinkburn, in Northumberland, is accepted 
by John of Hexham, and by Camden with 
Tymms. Still earlier, Ethelward calls the 
place Brunandune; Simeon of Durham, 
Wendune, in Northumberland; William of 
Malmesbury and Ingulphis de Croyland, 
name it Brunsford, or Brunford ; Florence of 
Worcester accepts Brunanburh; Henry of 
Huntingdon gives Brunesburh; Geoffree 
Gaimar writes Bruneswerce, Burnswest and 
Brunewerche. 

In the Annales Cambria, and also in the 
Brut y Tywysagion, we find Bellum Brune, or 
“The Battle of the Brune.” Camden’s 
Britannia specifies Brumford, near Brum- 
ridge, in Northumberland. Other places are 
Brunboro’, in Cheshire ; Banbury (Oxon) ; 
Burnham and Bourne, in Lincolnshire; 
Brownedge, in Lancashire ; and Broomridge 
or Brinkburn, in Northumberland. We gather 
from the Saxon Chronicle that the events 
leading to the occasion of the conflict arose 
as follows : 

After Alfred’s decease, Athelstane, his 
“ solden-haired grandson,” found, in ascend- 
ing the throne, that he was not seated ona 
“bed of roses.” Scotland and Northumbria 
had to be subdued. Cumberland, then a 
subordinate kingdom attached to Scotland, 
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gave him trouble to incorporate with England, 
and Ireland became a recruiting ground for 
the Danes. Wales had been compelled to 
acknowledge Athelstane as her supreme lord. 

It shows shrewd prescience in the greatest 
of our early kings, noting in his grandson 
“the future hopes of England,” when he 
selected Athelstane as his successor, for in the 
latter were found the very qualities needed for 
governing the numerous and contentious 
people of these lands. One ruler after 
another was encountered, and that victori- 
ously, and there was internal peace within 
the whole realms, Occasion for an external 
rupture arose under these circumstances. 
Sihtric, the son of Mawar, and grandson of 
Ragnar Lodbrog, ruled then in Northumbria, 
and Athelstane, in the early part of his reign, 
wisely allied himself with Sihtric by giving 
him his sister to wife. 

Sihtric was tainted with the blood-loving 
ferocity apparently then inherent in the 
Danish race, and, Herod-like, had murdered 
his own brother. Irish history perpetuates 
this king’s name for his piratical depredations 
on that “green isle.” On his marriage, as 
often happened, and in all probability Athel- 
stane had stipulated he should do, he was 
baptized. Repenting his conversion, he put 
away his wife, and relapsed into idolatry. 
Athelstane marched to punish him, but, ere 
he invaded Northumbria, Sihtric died. The 
sons of Sihtric, Anlaf and Godfrid, were 
driven into exile, whereupon Athelstane an- 
nexed the province to the rest of his kingdom. 
During the struggle Ealdred lost Bebbanburh, 
and Anlaf’s stronghold at York was demol- 
ished. The king subsequently penetrated 
into Scotland, as far as the Highlands, while 
his fleet ravaged the coast to beyond Caith- 
ness. Anlaf fled to Dublin, where he was 
acknowledged chief by the Anglo-Danes 
there, who were very numerous in the east 
of Ireland; and Godfrid, after fleeing to 
Constantine, King of Scotland, escaped from 
that court and betook himself to a life of piracy 
on the seas. All these subjugated kings felt 
that, as the bundle of sticks exemplified, if they 
were no match singly against Athelstane they 
might, by. confederation, prove victorious. 
So from the Baltic States to Holland’s flats, 
Hibernia’s bogs, Scotia’s hills, and Cambria’s 
fells, were soon moved hosts of warriors. 
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Ireland, being near, and having skilled 
Danish jar/s and sailors, accustomed to 
descents upon Albion’s shores, became the 
rendezvous of the rebellious and piratical 
hordes. Thorolf and Egils, two eminent 
Vikings, sailed, with 300 men, from Flanders 
to join Anlaf at Dublin. This chieftain at 
once, in the autumn of 927, ascended the 
Humber with 615 ships. Gudrek and 
Alfgeirr, Athelstane’s governors in the north- 
ern province, were overpowered. The former 
fell, and the latter hastened to his king with 
the terrible tidings of the great invasion. 
Like a true hero, Athelstane’s courage rose 
with the occasion, and he prepared, without 
delay, nay, with all energy, to drive the 
invader back, and magnanimously offered— 
while still retaining Northumbria—to allow 
the invader to depart safely, providing he 
returned the plunder he had secured already, 
and became a vassal. These terms Anlaf 
rejected with scorn. Nevertheless, Palgrave 
states, he yet feared to make an attack, and, 
in the close of the day, disguising himself as 
a harper, entered the Saxon camp, but he, on 
retiring, was identified by a Scald, who had 
formerly served under him, and who, but too 
late for the securing of Anlaf, gave notice of 
the visit to Athelstane. Anlaf resolved to 
attack in the night. So ordering the Welsh 
and Danish leaders, Adalis and Hyrrgyr, to 
commence by an onslaught upon Athel- 
stane’s right wing, commanded by Thorolf 
and Alfgeirr, they marched on the Saxon 
camp, when a preliminary conflict began, in 
which the general results were unfavourable 
to Athelstane, who lost two of his best 
generals:—Werstan, Bishop of Sherbourne, 
and Hyrrigr; also, Adalis retreated. Anlaf 
set his hopes upon gaining the victory by 
night attacks, and for these, learning the 
position of Athelstane’s tent, he assaulted the 
Saxon king, but was driven off. Athelstane 
now saw the mettle of his opponents, and he 
prepared himself accordingly. A day or two’s 
rest ensued. Athelstane first arrayed his 
forces by placing his bravest troops, under 
Evils, in front. Thorolf led his own, being 
opposed to the “Wild Irish.” The brave 
Turketul led the warriors of Mercia and 
Middlesex. The king himself headed his 
favourite West-Saxons. 

Brunanburgh, which, says Phillips (Yor- 
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shire), saw “three nations crushed, has no 
fixed place, and no settled name,” was the 
scene of the battle, which Thorolf began, 
and who, pressing too eagerly forward, was 
slain by Adalis, but was quickly avenged by 
Egils, who turned and slew Adalis. Then, 
Turketul gathered a chosen band of London 
citizens and Worcestershire levies, the latter 
under the magnanimous Singin, and with 
these he pierced through the ranks of Picts, 
Orkneymen, Cambrians, and Scots; and, 
after a hard contest, Constantine, the King 
of the Grampian Hills, was slain by Singin, 
whereupon panic ensued amongst the North- 
erns. Athelstane and his brother Edmund 
were hotly engaged with Anlaf, and the 
former in the mé/ée had his sword broken at 
the hilt, but, being soon supplied with another, 
smote his enemies “hip and thigh.” At this 
critical juncture, Egils and Turketul fell upon 
the flank of Anlaf’s army, and the victory was 
complete. Anlaf fled. The eyes of all 
Europe, and the praises of all men, were now 
upon and given to Athelstane, who was ac- 
counted the greatest warrior of the age, and, 
as customary, poesy and music soon recorded 
his noble deeds. The effect of this, the 


greatest Anglo-Saxon victory, was such that, 
says Palgrave, the “sisters of Athelstane shared 


in the estimation he acquired. Otho, son of 
Henry, Emperor of Germany, sought the hand 
of one, and another married Louis, Duke of 
Aquaitane.” Phillips says “that to St. John 
of Beverley, Athelstane offered the sword 
which he had waved at Brunanburgh ;” and 
at “ *Eamot’ (river’s mouth) he made peace 
with his humbled enemies.” (See Index to 
Phillips’s Yorkshire.) In Great Driffield 
Church, just restored, lies the eminent St. John 
of Beverley, where there is a fine monument 
and effigy over the tomb. 

Brayley says “that in Bishop’s Stortford 
Parish Church window (West) is a picture of 
Athelstane” (p. 117). The Salt Library at 
Stafford contains a charter of Athelstane’s 
(937). (Gentleman's Magazine, November, 
1880.) 

Now, the question arises, Where is Brunan- 
burgh? The late talented Lancashire anti- 
quary, T. T. Wilkinson, Esq., published a 
paper, to which we are in this article 
much indebted, for Zhe Transactions of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society, 


1857, in which he gave, as the result 
of his investigations into the case, his con- 
viction that the probable scene of the imme- 
diate battle-ground was his own native town 
of Burnley. We will select a few points 
in his identification. First, Burnley is, pro- 
perly, Brunley. The river on which it 
stands is the Brun. The late Rev. T. D. 
Whitaker, who—curiously enough, neither in 
his Whalley nor Craven, names Brunan- 
burgh—gives in the map of Whalley Parish 
the spelling as Brunley. Secondly, the whole 
neighbourhood, as is well known, swarms 
with evidences of British, Roman, Saxon, and 
Danish remains, etc. There is a remarkably 
large fortification at Castercliffe, this locality 
having evidently been the key of this part of 
Lancashire, and so would not be overlooked 
by the after invaders. There is a line of 
forts stretching from Colne (close by) to 
Manchester. At Shelfield was a large round 
encampment. A similar one is at Ring 
Stones Hill. At Broad Bank is another, 
overlooking the vale of Thursden (Thorsden). 
Another is found at Bonfire Hill, on the 
opposite slope. Pikelaw and Beadle Hill 
speak for themselves. Twist Castle was a 
strong square camp. Ring Stones Camp an 
Worsthorn are traditionally declared to con- 
tain in their tumuli the remains of Hyrrgyr 
and the other five kings. The Red Lees 
Entrenchments, High Law, Oliver Hill, 
Easden Fort, Thieveley Pike, Old Dyke, 
and Broadclough Dyke, are all significant 
names. Worsthorn may be “ Werstan’s 
Moor,” thus perpetuating the memory of 
the fighting prelate. But Saxifield, ze., 
Saxonfield, where there are evidences of a 
gigantic conflict in the great numbers of 
human remains from time to time discovered 
on its slope, affords still stronger reason for 
identification. And in 1815, Whitaker tells, 
the mounds were uncovered, and, perhaps, 
Alric’s* grave may be here. No find of coins 
has aroused greater interest than that at 
Cuerdale. Mr. Wilkinson, owing to the 
moneys themselves, aptly conjectures they 
were the treasure lost by Anlaf after his de- 
feat. In all probability, as he made his way 
up the Humber, and along the basin of the 
Swale and the Aire (there is a road from 

* This “ Alric” was a king slain during the Penda 
conflicts earlier, 
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Halifax to Colne which is known as the 
“ Danes’ Way”), he crossed the Pennine, 
through the Gorge of Cliviger (Cleavager) 
per the Yorkshire or East Calder, into the 
basin of the Lancashire or West Calder, in 
which Burnley stands. 

Along the Fylde District, “ which stretches 
from the Wyre at Fleetwood to the Mersey 
at Liverpool, is a road—the Danes’ Pad ;” 
and broken vessels, with other Danish relics, 
have been numerously discovered within it. 
It may, perhaps, have been Anlaf’s way to 
Ireland after his defeat. 

Mentioning the facts recorded in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s paper to the late Rev. R. N. 
Whitaker, M.A., Vicar and Rural Dean of 
Whalley (the son of Dr. Whitaker), he in- 
formed us that he had himself discovered 
Alric’s grave (one of the kings). We be- 
lieve that the late Rev. Canon Raines, 
Vicar of Milnrow, Rochdale, and the late Sir 
J. P. K. Shuttleworth, Bart., whose seat at 
Gawthorpe Hall, Padiham, lies on the site, 
were satisfied with the identification proposed 
by Alderman Wilkinson: “The transition from 
Brunford to Brunnley, Brunley, Brunanley, 
and Brunanburh is not a violent one.”-— 
( Wilkinson.) 

Alric’s grave, we understand from the late 
Vicar of Whalley, was in or near Ribchester, 
the camp of the famous Roman Tenth Legion, 
and from whence they could overawe the 
whole of Northumbria. Cliviger, Dr. Whita- 
ker states, had not a sheep fence within it 
till long after the century had begun. 

Lastly, Warcock Hill, close by, speaks for 
itself. Everyone knows that the Danes car- 
ried standards with figures or paintings of 
beasts, birds, etc. Ravensburgh, Ravens- 
thorpe, and Ravenscliffe, in York, probably 
perpetuate the erection of the dreaded Danes’ 


Raven standard. 
W. M. Brooks. 


[A valuable note from Mr. C. Staniland 
Wake upon the same subject will be printed 
next month.—Eb. | 


Reviews 


East Barnet, Part I, By FREDERICK CHARLES 
Cass. (Westminster, 1885: Nichols). 4to, pp. 


MIHIIS town has been intimately connected 
} with the families of Butler (of Coates, 
co. Lincoln), Weld, Conyers, Berkeley, 
Morley (of Glynde, Sussex), Trevor, Ash- 
hurst, Hadley, Alston, Woodroffe, Bour- 
chier, Parker (co, Devon), Cotton (co. Stafford), and 
Cass (co, York), and it therefore possesses a history 
which is well worth the telling. Mr. Cass tells it 
well and succinctly in the handsome volume before 
us, and we cordially recommend it to all lovers of 
local topographical study. The pedigrees of the 
above-named families are all worked out in detail, 
and Mr. Cass gives a history of their connection with 
and residence in the parish, Besides this phase of 
the subject, Mr. Cass enters into the history of 
manorial rights and privileges in connection with 
East Barnet, and on this branch of the subject we 
could have wished some more information, and, we 
will add, a map or two from some of the old family 
papers, which no doubt Mr. Cass must have con- 
sulted for his laborious researches. Few things are 
more important just now than old local maps, and 
we would urge their reproduction in as strong terms 
as we can employ. It seems a little ungracious to 
say these apparently complaining things, but we do 
so in no spirit of antagonistic criticism of Mr. Cass. 
Probably he may intend giving these very matters 
his attention in Part II. of his work, and if so we 
would gladly welcome the news ; but if we can in any 
way influence Mr. Cass on the subject, we shall be 
carrying out one of the duties which we think our 
position enjoins. We have read Mr. Cass’s history, 
so far as it goes, with unalloyed pleasure, and 
when the book is complete we feel quite sure that 
our good opinion will be sustained. Mr. Cass 
possesses all the requisites of a local historian, un- 
wearied powers of research, and labour and judgment 
in the use of his material. 


The Murder of Amy Robsart; a Brief for the Pro- 
secution. By WALTER Rye, (London, 1885: 
Stock.) 8vo, pp. 91. 

To the many who like piquant historical disquisi- 
tions, we can thoroughly recommend Mr. Rye’s clever 
pamphlet. He does, indeed, hold a brief for the pro- 
secution, and, we think, shows with tolerable evidence 
that Good Queen Bess was as a woman little better 
than she ought to be; little better, in fact, than her 
parents or her contemporary and less clever sister- 
sovereign Mary of Scotland. Mr, Rye does not bring 
any accusation against Elizabeth which he does not 
support by documentary evidence, and the only ques- 
tion therefore which we have to ask him is, what 
proof does he offer of the value of his documents ? 
Some of them he admits have been classed as forgeries 
by eminent critics, and some are suspicious on other 
grounds, But on the whole we are bound to admit 
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that Mr. Rye proves his case—et apres? Dr. Lingard 
long ago brought forward the evidence of Elizabeth’s 
shameless amours: we know she was not liberal to 
the ministers who so well governed under her; we 
know she was cruel, unscrupulous, and treacherous ; 
we know that Mary’s death is a lasting shame upon 
her memory. But she served England well. If she 
did descend to an intrigue with Leicester, and knew 
of the murder of her rival, Amy Robsart, she stopped 
short of marrying the murderer, and bringing herself 
and country into ruin and anarchy. If she had other 
love affairs with Hatton and Essex and Raleigh, she 
was queen as well as woman, and governed her country 
well. We are not saying Mr. Rye has not done good 
service in reminding us of this side of Elizabeth’s 
character, at a time when Mr. Froude for dramatic 
effect has whitewashed so effectually the character of 
Elizabeth ; on the contrary, with Mr. Rye’s masterly 
insight into documentary history, his unwearied re- 
search, and his curious collection of proofs, showing 
how all interested in the death of Amy Robsart re- 
ceived benefit from the Queen’s or from Leicester’s 
hands, we are indebted to him for a chapter of 
history which is as interesting as it is valuable. 


Shropshire Notes and Queries. Part I., Vol. I. 
(Shrewsbury Chronicle.) 4to, pp. 64. 

We are very pleased to see this reprint of what has 
long been one of the most useful of country news- 
paper Motes and Queries. It contains among its 
useful items contributions upon Parish Accounts, 
Dialect, Deer Parks, Worthies, Rights of Shrewsbury 
Freemen, Constables’ Presentments, Churchwardens’ 
Presentments, Inn Signs, etc. One of the most inte- 
resting topics touched upon is that of Shrewsbury 
Street Names, and we hope the contributors will pay 
more attention to this important subject. There are 
certain things which only local knowledge can get at, 
and street names are one of these. So much history is 
sometimes contained in these names that local anti- 
quaries would be doing a real service if they would 
find out all about them, and record their researches in 
their local Notes and Queries. We believe Mr. R. 
Onslow is the editor of this little journal, and we con- 
gratulate him upon his good work. 


The University of Cambridge, from the Royal Injunc- 
tions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles I. By 
James Bass MULLINGER, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1884.) 8vo. 

The history of the two great English Universities 
is so intimately connected with the history of the 
country itself, that a narrative such as Mr. Mullinger 
has written helps us to clear up difficulties, and throws 
special light upon the lives of the actors in the great 
drama of history. Thus in the volume before us we 
are brought closer to such men as Burghley, Whitgift, 
and Parker, for we see how they acted in circum- 
stances widely different from those which occurred at 
Westminster and Lambeth. The period covered by 
the present volume is somewhat less than 100 years, 
but during it the University passed a very troubled 
life. Mr. Mullinger has told his story with fulness, 
clearness, and spirit, so as firmly to hold the reader in 
hand during the flow of his narrative. This second 


volume is well worthy to stand by the side of the 
previous one, and higher praise could scarcely be 
given to it. 

On an early page will be found a notice of Zhe Jnsti- 
tution of a Christian Man, that important theological 
treatise, the joint production of a commission which 
included the whole episcopacy, eight archdeacons, 
and seventeen doctors of divinity and civil law. Mr. 
Mullinger refers to this book as a valuable illustration 
of the spirit and theology of the school of thought 
predominant in the Cambridge of that day, and adds : 
‘*Cambridge, in fact, was already identified in the 
eyes of the nation at large with that eclectic spirit 
which subsequently resulted in the position taken up 
by the Church of England, and in this relation exer- 
cised an influence over the state policy and religious 
thought of the nation throughout the century to which 
their sister university could make no claim.” The 
growth of Puritanism has, however, due attention 
paid to it in these pages. 

During the period included in this volume several 
colleges were founded—Magdalen, in 1542; Trinity, 
in 1546; Caius (refounded), in 1558; Emmanuel, in 
1584; and Sidney Sussex, in 1596; and full particu- 
lars of these foundations are here given. 

It is impossible in the short space at our disposal to 
give anything like a complete account of the contents 
of this valuable volume, but mention must be specially 
made of the account of the Regius Professorships, and 
of the controversy respecting the pronunciation of 
Greek. Mr. Mullinger has entered very fully into the 
history of College Plays, and he devotes considerable 
space to an analysis of the famous Jenoramus of 
George Ruggle. Not only do the leaders of the 
University—the makers of its public history—pass 
before us in these pages, but the incidents of college 
life, and the condition of the students, are not over- 
looked. 

The volume closes with a reference to the omin- 
ously black appearance of public affairs when 
Charles I. ascended the throne, and we shall eagerly 
look forward to the time when, under Mr. Mullinger’s 
guidance, we are allowed in a future volume to enter 
into the consideration of the stirring incidents of this 
reign. 


The Works of Thomas Middleton. Edited by A. H. 
BULLEN, B.A. Ineight volumes. (London: John 
C. Nimmo, 1885.) Vols. I.—IV. 

It may safely be affirmed that few of our great 
dramatists are less known to the public than Thomas 
Middleton, and of those to whom his name is familiar 
a large proportion are content to associate it with 
The Witch, on account of the supposed connection 
between that play and J/acbeth. Middleton’s plays 
were not easily to be obtained before Mr. Bullen 
published this very pleasant edition. That by Dyce 
has long been out of print, and practically unattain- 
able. With such readable and convenient volumes as 
Messrs. Nimmo have produced ready to hand, the 
number of readers should be largely increased, and if 
those who take up the first volume will read Mr. 
Bullen’s interesting introduction, they cannot help 
—— to read the plays there so glowingly de- 
scri . 
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Very little is known of the incidents of the drama- 
tist’s life. He was born about six years after Shake- 
speare, and died eleven years after him. It is con- 
jectured that Middleton was born in London about 
the year 1570, and he is supposed to have been the 
Thomas Middleton who was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Inn in 1593. His literary career appears to 
have commenced with the publication, in 1597, of 
The Wisdom of Solomon Paraphrased. ‘Two years 
afterwards appeared his Aicrocynicon, Six Snarling 
Satyres, and although it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty when he began his dramatic work, there is 
reason for attributing his comedy Zhe Old Law, 
which was first published in 1656, to the year 1599. 
The earliest reference to Middleton in Henslowe’s 
Diary is an entry dated 22nd May, 1602, from which 
it appears that Henslowe advanced five pounds on 
account of a play called Cesar’s Fall, to be written by 
Middleton, Munday, Drayton, Webster, and some 
others not named. In this same year Middleton’s 
Blurt, Master-Constable was published ; and in 1602 
or 1603 the author married Mary, daughter of Edward 
Morbeck, one of the six clerks in Chancery. His 
only child, Edward, was born in 1604. To judge by 
the publication of his plays Middleton appears to have 
been at the height of his popularity in 1607 and 1608. 
In 1613 he wrote the City Pageant for his namesake, 
Sir Thomas Middleton, the Lord Mayor of that year, 
under the title of Zhe Triumphs of Truth, and he 
took the opportunity of sneering at the City poet, 
Anthony Munday. In 1617 he wrote the Pageant 
fur Lord Mayor George Bowles, and called it Zhe 
Triumphs of Honor and Industry; and in 1619, 
The Triumphs of Loveand Antiquity, for Sir William 
Cokayn. He was appointed City Chronologer in 1620, 
and after that date produced Pageants for the follow- 
ing Lord Mayors: Edward Barkham (Zhe Sunne in 
Aries, 1621); Peter Proby (Zhe Triumphs of Honor 
and Virtue, 1622); Martin Lumley (Zhe Triumphs 
of Integrity, 1623); and Cuthbert Hashet (Zhe 
Triumphs of Health and Prosperity, 1626). Anthony 
Munday appears to have also prepared a Pageant for 
Martin Lumley in 1623, which has been printed (7%e 
Triumphs of the Golden Fleece), Middleton was 
living at Newington Butts in 1623, and there he died 
in 1627. That which Mr. Bullen calls the most 
curious incident in Middleton’s career occurred near 
the end of his life. 

“When the proposed Spanish marriage, which had 
been very unpopular with the English people, was 
broken off in the autumn of 1623, Middleton in 4 
Game of Chess gave voice to the satisfaction of his 
countrymen at the failure of negotiations, and their 
detestation of Spanish intrigues. The play was acted 
with great applause in August, 1624, for nine days 
continuously ; then a strong protest from Gondomar, 
the Spanish ambassador, caused its withdrawal, and 
both author and actors were summoned to appear 
before the Privy Council.” 

The success of this play remained a stage tradition 
for many years, and in Davenant’s Playhouse to Let 
(1663) an actor brings word to his fellows, “ There’s 
such a crowd at doors, as if we had a new play of 
Gondomar.” 

The plays printed in these four volumes are: 
Blurt, Master-Constable ; The Phanix ; Michaelmas 





Term ; The Mayor of Queenborough ; The Old Law ; 
A Trick to Catch the Old One; The Family of Love ; 
Your Five Gallants; A Mad World, my Masters ; 
The Roaring Girl; A Fair Quarrel; and No Wit 
(Help) Like a Woman's. None of these contain 
Middleton’s best work, but they are all excellent 
reading for those who wish to enter into the life of 
the seventeenth century, where this life only can be 
thoroughly seen—in the contemporary drama. The 
titles which the old dramatists chose for their plays 
were usually misleading, and Middleton forms no 
exception to this rule. Who would expect that the 
scene of Blurt, Master-Constable was laid in Venice ; 
that Zhe Phenix is the son of the Duke of Ferrara ; 
or that the A/ayor of Queenborough refers to the times 
of Hengist, Vortigern, and Uther Pendragon? Much 
of Middleton’s work was done with other authors: 
thus he co-operated with Decker in Zhe Roaring Girl ; 
with Rowley in 4 Fair Quarrel, The Spanish Gipsy, 
and Zhe Changeling; with Massinger and Rowley in 
The Old Law. 

These four volumes, the first half of the complete 
works, form admirable successors to the volumes of 
Marlowe already noticed in these pages. The interior 
and exterior of the books are alike good, and, as we 
said before, Mr. Bullen’s Introduction is particularly 
interesting and valuable. An etched portrait of the 
author is given as a frontispiece to the first volume. 
Readers will look forward longingly for the four 
volumes which are still to come, for they will contain 
Middleton’s finest plays, as Zhe Changeling, Women 
beware Women, and The Spanish Gipsy. We may 
add that as 400 copies only have been printed, there 
is some chance that this edition may soon become as 
scarce as Dyce’s edition. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Socicties. 


aie 


British Archzological Association.—The Forty- 
second Annual Congress of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, held this year at Brighton, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Norfolk, was opened on 
Monday, August 17th, at the Pavilion, where, after a 
hearty reception by the Mayor, Mr. Alderman E. J. 
Reeves, Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., delivered, in 
the absence of the president, the inaugural address. 
The address was followed by a paper by Mr. F. E. 
Sawyer, F.S.A., on ‘Old Brighton.” The principal 
point of interest in this was that Brighton affords 
(according to the author of the paper) a perfect illus- 
tration of an ancient village community. The visit 
to St. Nicholas’s Church, under the guidance of 
Archdeacon Hannah, drew attention to the ancient 
font carved in high relief with four tableaux, con- 
siderably the oldest detail of or in the church. The 
Brighton Museum, visited during the afternoon, is a 
model of its. class, and contains numerous objects of 
local antiquity, including the celebrated amber cup 
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found in a Saxon grave near Hove in 1856, with a 
polished stone hatchet-head and other sepulchral re- 
mains. One of the principal features pointed out to 
the Congress party was the collection of seventeenth- 
century English pottery lent to the museum by Mr. 
Henry Willett, who described the objects, here 
arranged in a large and well-lighted room. Tues- 
day’s programme was long and varied. At Chichester 
Museum, where the party was cordially received by 
the Bishop and Dean, several examples of Roman 
fictilia from excavations in the cathedral and its 
vicinity were inspected ; a rough-hewn Roman sarco- 
phagus or cist found in 1817 at Avisford Hill, near 
Arundel, containing a goodly number of specimens of 
pottery, and a fine glass cinerary bottle ; and another 
not very dissimilar, but of better workmanship, and 
furnished with a lid, found at Densworth, in the 
parish of Funtington: this contains a fine glass vase 
of somewhat unusual shape, with glass cover and two 
ample handles of the broad ribbon form generally 
found upon these vessels, Mr. C. Roach Smith gave 
some remarks on the origin and early history of 
Chichester. The base of one of the bastions of the 
city walls had been excavated on the outer side, in 
obedience to the suggestion of Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
who stated that the results had exceeded his antici- 
pations. A square stone base of two stages was 
found, supporting a circular substructure of stone 
roughly chamfered, on which was a course of rubble 
work about twelve inches thick with Roman mortar, 
supporting in turn the lower part of a circular bastion 
of greater radius than the more recently built upper 
part of the same bastion. A marble colossal head 
was seen in the grounds of the palace, which Dr. 
Birch thought might be that of an early unbearded 
emperor or of a deity, and an inscribed tablet, too 
much mutilated for satisfactory decipherment. It 
was found comparatively recently, built up into a 
wall. The most interesting of the details, other than 
architectural, in the cathedral are the two archaic 
alti-rilievi, representing the arrival of our Lord at the 
house of Mary and Martha, and the raising of Lazarus, 
probably of the late eleventh or early twelfth century, 
built up into the south wall of the south aisle of the 
choir. ‘A visit to Boxgrove Priory Church elicited an 
excellent paper from Mr. C. Lynam, in which, after 
reviewing the present condition of the church, he gave 
an account of its architecture. In the evening a 
paper was read by Mr. E, P. L. Brock, ‘On the 
Peculiarity of the Old Churches of Sussex.” 

Royal Archzological Institute at Derby.— 
On Wednesday, July 29th, the Institute visited the 
beautiful church of Ashbourne, distinguished by its 
fine lofty spire, and known as ‘the Pride of the 
Peak.” Norbury Church has a grand decorated 
chancel. The precise date of its erection as well as 
of its re-roofing in Perpendicular times is known from 
the Fitzherbert monuments with which the church 
abounds. The closely adjoining manor-house of 
Norbury, though looking at first sight like an ordinary 
brick farmhouse, is of exceptional interest. At the 
back of the now tenanted part is the east side of the 
inner court of the old manor-house. It consists of 
the great hall with the state-rooms above. Though 
much altered at later dates, it is substantially as 
originally erected, ¢em~, Edward I.; to which time, 


too, may pertain parts of an old granary of the outer 
court. There is here also a great abundance and 
variety of oak sears | of the sixteenth century. 
Dr. Cox briefly described the more salient features of 
both church and manor-house. At Longford Church 
are excellent alabaster military effigies of no fewer 
than four Sir Nicholas Longfords. The opening 
address of the Historical Section was delivered on 
Wednesday evening by the Dean of Lichfield. The 
Dean’s address was followed by a paper from Prof. 
E. C. Clark, ‘* On the Romano-Greek Inscriptions of: 
England.” On Thursday, July 30th, Hardwick Hall, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, was first visited. It is 
a fine specimen of late Elizabethan architecture, and 
was built from the designs of the Smithsons between 
1590 and 1597. A ten miles drive thence brought the 
party to Winfield Manor, which is the remains of a 
most extensive mansion erected by Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VI. It consists of 
two great courts, in the inner one of which are remains 
of considerable beauty, of the great hall, with its 
porch and undercroft, and of the state-rooms adjoin- 
ing. On one side of this courtyard Mary Queen of 
Scots was for a long period imprisoned, at the time 
when she was in the custody of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. A paper on the history and plan of this fine 
manor-house, so pleasantly situated, was read by Dr. 
Cox, followed by a short paper on the architecture by 
Mr. Ferrey. Mr. Beresford Hope delivered his de- 
ferred opening address of the Architectural Section, 
under the chairmanship of Earl Percy. It was cha- 
racteristic and amusing, and made rather clever fun 
of ‘*Old London” at the Inventions Exhibition. 
Later cn the same evening a pene was read by Mr. 
St. John Hope “ On Medizval Chalices and Patens.” 
[Zhe remainder of our report is unavoidably 
postponed.) 

Bucks Architectural and Archzological 
Society.—Aug. 25th.—The annual excursion.—On 
reaching Whitchurch a short departure from the main- 
road brought the party to the site of the extensive 
mansion (every vestige of which has disappeared) of 
the Norman family of Bolebec. The castle was erected 
early in the twelfth century, about A.D. 1105, and was 
surrounded bya moat. The place for the drawbridge 
is now clearly made out, and part of the moat water 
is now represented by a small pond near where the 
drawbridge was. The castle was strongly fortified, 
and had its ‘‘ outer baileys,” where the dependents of 
Hugh de Bolebec and his successors lived. After the 
De Bolebecs vanished from the scene the old castle - 
was taken possession of by the De Veres, Earls of 
Oxford ; and in the seventeenth century it was much 
knocked about by the Parliamentary cannon under one 
of Cromwell’s leaders, the De Veres being staunch 
adherents of Charles I.; and it was about this time, 
1642 or a year after, that a subterranean passage was 
discovered leading from the Castle Hill to an old house 
in the village. This ancient building, called ‘‘The 
Priory House,” is said to be some 650 years old or 
more. The castle was partly dismantled soon after 
the Restoration, 1662, and it soon became a ruin. 
Part of the castle walls were used for building walls in 
the village. It is stated that the drawbridge was re- 
membered by aged persons who were living towards 
the close of the last century. The remains of four or 
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five barrows are said to form part of the elevated 
ground. It was mentioned by Mr. Holloway that 
iron spears had been found in the vicinity, and also 
that there was a tradition of a religious house having 
existed near the castle. A quantity of the materials 
of this castle are reported to have been removed to 
Wing for the reparation of the church there. The 
foundations are supposed still to remain intact. A 
desire to see Whitchurch parish church being ex- 
pressed, the company went thither. The church con- 
sists of a nave, with two aisles, a chancel, and a square, 
embattled tower. A short drive brought them to 
Creslow Manor House, an old gabled dwelling of 
great interest and antique beauty, and the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Rowland. The Rev. R. H. 
Pigott gave a short account of the house, to which he 
referred as one of the most interesting of the old 
manorial dwellings remaining in the country. The 
original parts of the fabric, including the crypt and 
tower, were said to be of the time of Edward III. 
Some alterations were made in the fifteenth century, 
of which a doorway remains; other changes, such as 
the plastering of ceilings, took place in the time of 
Charles I. The tower is built of stone, with walls six 
feet thick. What was now acoach-house was the old 
parish church, desecrated by Cornelius Holland, one 
of the regicides, who was responsible also for the de- 
secration of Fleet Marston, Quarrendon, and several 
other churches. Time did not permit the visitors to 
inspect the remains of the church, but some skulls and 
bones which had been dug up in its vicinity were seen 
in a cellar in the basement of the house, called the 
dungeon—a gloomy structure, entered by a flight of 
stone steps. The roof, which is a good specimen of 
light Gothic vaulting, is supported by arches springing 
from four short columns, groined at their intersections 
and ornamented with carved flowers and bosses. In 
a chamber over the crypt is a good painted doorway, 
with hood-moulding following the form of an arch, and 
resting on two well-sculptured human heads. The 
tower, which some of the company ascended, passing 
up a narrow winding stone staircase, bears a turret, 
and is 43 feet high. It is not embattled, but coped 
with plain chamfered moulding, and ornamented with 
a cornice of carved heads and flowers. A long, upper 
room of the house, now used as the nursery, was 
stated to have been originally a banquet-hall, and Mr, 
Rowland, pointed to the commencement of an or- 
ramental moulding on the ceiling, which had been 
prepared on the occasion of an expected visit by Queen 
Elizabeth, the work being abandoned on good Queen 
Bess forsaking her intention. The spacious oak stair- 
case is an important feature of the house, and it was 
also pointed out that by the removal of a number of 
knobs from the banisters space was found for the 
flambeaux used in illuminating the mansion. A long 
and pleasant drive through Granborough brought the 
party through the vicinity of Claydon House. Sir 
Harry Verney read a description of Claydon House, 
which had been written by Lady Verney. The house 
at Claydon is spoken of as having been rebuilt in the 
reign of Henry VII., but there had been an “ancient 
seat” on the spot in the days of the De la Zouches 
and Cantelupes, from whose descendants Sir Ralph 
Verney, Lord Mayor of London in 1465, and M.P. for 
London in 1472, acquired the property. He was a 


strong Yorkist, and was knighted by Edward IV. for 
his loyalty tothe White Rose. A pencil sketch exists, 
of uncertain date, representing at least one phase of 
the old building, with gables in ‘‘ corbel steps.” Its 
lines were framed on the initial letter of the King’s 
name, as was common in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. [4 during the reign of the Henrys; & 
during that of Edward and Elizabeth; while the 
fashion seems to have lasted into the reign of James I. 
Although added to, altered, and almost transmogrified, 
the form of the ancient manor-house may still be 
traced at the core of the present building. ‘Thecentral, 
narrow part, which joins the two blocks, |=], con- 
sisted, until five-and-thirty years ago, of two rows of 
rooms, back to back, so that the ends of the house 
could only be reached by passing through a whole 
suite ; passages were unknown at that period of archi- 
tecture, none of the walls were at right angles, the 
floors rose and fell again in the same room three or 
four inches in level—it was like walking over a ridge 
in a ploughed field, and a ceiling varied in height as 
much as six inches inalengthofthirtyfeet. Inthecentre 
of the house a great chimney with open corners be- 
longed to the hall kitchen, in which, when the house was 
repaired, a small chamber of concealment was found, 
in which ten men could stand. Thechurch at Middle 
Claydon is “ good fourteenth work.” The house had 
been let for 100 years to the Giffards, of wom one, 
Sir Roger, and Mary Verney, his wife, rebuilt the 
chancel in 1517. There is a fine brass of them both, 
with thirteen little sons on one side, at his feet, and 
eight little daughters at hers, 

Essex Archeological Society.—Aug. 11th.— 
Annual meeting at Colchester.—The President, Mr. 
G. Alan Lowndes, occupied the chair.—Mr. Henry 
Laver read a paper on ‘‘ Roman Roads near to and 
radiating from Colchester.” Dr. Guest, in his article 
on the Four Roman Ways in the Archeological 
Journal, states that a Roman boundary trench may be 
distinguished from a road by having a fosse on only 
one side. But in this district, through our gravels, it 
will be found that our Roman roads are formed in this 
manner : there is only one trench, the gravel raised in 
making this trench being piled up to form the agger, 
the Romans, like all good builders, using the material 
of the district, and unless this fact is borne in mind, 
mistakes are liable to occur. However, in our larger 
and more important roads they are formed in the re- 
cognised Roman manner. The top soil was first 
removed and the gravel was rammed down, apparently 
with chalk or lime on the solid substratum. No re- 
mains of pavement have been found. The scarcity of 
stone may account for this in more ways than one; 
probably it was never there, or if there its value as a 
building material would have caused it to be removed 
during the many years the roads were neglected after 
the Romans, For the same reason—the scarcity of 
stone—no remains of the mansions on the lines of our 
principal roads are to be found ; and even the walls of 
the Roman villas have been removed down to the 
foundations, the hypocausts being broken up for the 
sake of the tiles. The road from London through 
Colchester, forming as it does part of the fifth and 
ninth itineraries of Antoninus, claims our first con- 
sideration, being, both during ancient and modern 
times, the most important highway through the county. 
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Instead of following the present course from Head 
Gate through Lexden, this road left the Decuman 
Gate at the top of Balkern Hill, and crossed the pre- 
sent turnpike road diagonally, just beyond the Hospital, 
on its way to the south end of the earthwork at the 
back of Lexden Park. In cutting the drain in Raw- 
storn Road in 1884, the workmen cut through con- 
siderable remains, and also in the road at the back of 
Mr. Brightwell’s playground; but here only about nine 
inches in thickness of the foundation remained. In 
the playground of the Grammar School is a consider- 
able depth of stones; and it was also cut through 
opposite the fourth house on the left in Beverley Road, 
and close to it, at this spot, Mr. Joslin discovered his 
well-known Centurial tombstone. In West Lodge 
Road in the same line, in 1884, the workmen came on 
to it in laying the water-pipes, and these are placed 
on its even surface. No remains have been seen 
between the end of the Avenue and the earthwork at 
the back of Lexden Park, but Miss Knight’s foreman, 
Kettle, informs us that formerly, before the stones 
were removed, and the land had not been so long in 
cultivation, the course might be easily traced by the 
altered appearance of the crops directly across the 
tields, from the end of the present street called the 
Avenue, to the south end of the earthwork. Carrying 
out the same line from the earthwork, known as Blue 
Bell Grove, there are considerable remains plainly 
visible across the next two fields to a lane by Pretty 
Gate Farm. This part, which has a footpath running 
on the site, was levelled early in this century. Still 
going on in the same line it may be distinguished 
crossing the lane and passing beside the cottage garden 
opposite. It then follows the hedge across the fields 
to the road known as the Straight Road, Lexden 
Heath. A straight line drawn from this point to the 
Balkerne or Decuman Gate, gives the exact line on 
which all the remains just mentioned are to be found. 
[Zhe remainder of this valuable report ts postponed till 
next month.| 

Kent Archeological Society.—July 29th, 30th. 
—The annual meeting was held at Sandwich, Deal, 
and Walmer, the preliminary meeting for despatch of 
business taking place at the Court Hall of Sandwich, 
Lord Northbourne presiding. The parish churches of 
the town, St. Mary, St. Peter, and St. Clement were 
visited ; the excellent Norman tower of the latter and 
some internal work of the same period eliciting much 
interest. The beautiful Early English Chapel of 
S. Bartholomew’s Hospital was inspected, and in the 
afternoon a special train conveyed the party to Rich- 
borough Castle, where the ruins were ably described 
by Mr.C. Roach Smith. Deal Castle and its grounds 
were by the kindness of Earl Sydney thrown open 
to the Society. On Thursday Walmer Castle was 
visited, and in the course of a pleasant excursion 
the following churches of architectural and historical 
interest were inspected: Great Mongeham, North- 
bourne, Betteshanger, Eastry, Knowlton, and Bar- 
freston. The last church is a perfect gem of Norman 
work, and illustrations taken from it occur in all works 
on Gothic architecture. At Betteshanger House, the 
seat of Lord Northbourne, the company were courte- 
ously and most hospitably entertained by the noble 
owner and again by Mr. Narborough H. D’Aeth, 
at his interesting Jacobean Mansion, Knowlton Court. 


A choice heir-loom in his family is the silk shirt in 
which King Charles I. suffered martyrdom. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Aug. 26th. 
—The Rev. J. L. Low read *‘ Notes on Whittonstall,” 
giving most interesting facts about this ancient parish. 
Dr. Bruce read some jottings ‘‘On the Founders of 
the Society.” Attention was drawn to the fact that 
the Roman inscription, “(P)etra Flavi Carantini,” on 
the face of the stone at Fallowfield Fell, had been 
damaged by a person carving the name “A. L. 
Henderson,” in similar lettering, immediately above 
it. It is supposed that from that quarry some of the 
stone was obtained for building the Roman wall. 

Cambrian Archzologi Association.—Aug. 
24th-28th.—Under the presidency of Lord Tredegar, 
this Association opened its annual congress at New- 
port. The district round Newport has a great deal of 
interesting ground to the archeological visitor, and 
many castles, churches, and ancient British remains. 
For the four days appropriated to excursions a wise 
selection was made of these, and at the evening 
meeting, held at the Town hall and the museum, 
papers were read descriptive of the places visited and 
on the general subject which has brought the members 
together. On Tuesday morning the visitors assembled 
at nine, and departed by train northward, alighted at 
Magor Station on the Caldnop Level, lying between 
Newport and Chepstow. Magor Church was first 
looked into, and then Sudbrook Chapel and ancient 
camp, Mathern, finishing at Chepstow Castle, and 
returning thence to Newport, in time for the evening 
meeting. On Wednesday Caerleon, Usk, and Raglan 
Castles were visited, and afforded work of historical 
interest for a long day. On Thursday Monmouth and 
the romantic abbey of Tintern, in the valley of the 
Wye, between Monmouth and Chepstow, came under 
observation ; and Friday the visitors went to Caer- 
philly Castle, in the iron and coal district, returning 
from Caerphilly to Bassaleg and Newport, where the 
Castle (or what remains of it which has not been ap- 
propriated to utilitarian purposes) was shown, and the 
ancient Saxon Church of St. Woollis. 

Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Association.—Aug. 26th.—The Rev. Wm. Hutchin- 
son (Vicar of Howden) said it was well known that 
the Bishops of Durham had very large powers con- 
ferred on them by William the Conqueror, and that 
they had several vills granted them in Yorkshire, one 
of which was Howden and Howdenshire. They 
might take it for granted that a hall or manor house 
would be built for the Bishop’s reception when he 
visited his vills. Inthe twelfth century Bishop Pudsey 
was frequently in his vill of Howden, and he was one 
who endowed Roger de Hoveden with the tithes of 
the parish. Bishop Pudsey, after a very brilliant, but 
a stormy career, died in the Manor House of Hoveden, 
where King John frequently stayed as a guest of the 
Bishop, and to him he granted the privilege, in the 
year 1200, by charter, of holding a fair at Hoveden 
annually. Again, in 1260, Walter de Kirkham died 
here, whose body, after the process of disembowelling 
for its better preservation, was removed for burial to 
the Cathedral of Durham. His viscera were laid in 
the church, as testified by a beautiful marble slab still 
existing, and inscribed with his name. They had no 
further notice of the Manor House of any moment 
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until they came to Bishop Walter Skirlaw, a native 
of Holderness, to whom they were indebted for large 
portions of the buildings of the Manor House, which 
was in the form of a quadrangle, whose inner dimen- 
sions were 186 feet from east to west, and 126 feet 
from north to south. Bishop Skirlaw built the hall 
which occupied the extreme eastern portion of the 
south side, and was 62 feet long by 24 broad. The 
last addition made to the Manor House was the gate- 
way, which formed the highest adornment to the 
present vicarage grounds, erected by Cardinal Longley, 
whose arms it bore. Few changes occurred for many 
years until the reign of Queen Elizabeth. To Bishop 
Pilkington is ascribed the inglorious task of stripping 
the roofs of the hall and larger structures of their lead, 
and breaking down the battlements for mere waste 
and destruction, and of thus leaving the crumbling 





Che Antiquary’s Mote-Wook. 


Deposition of Richard II.—In Vol. XX. of 
Archeologia is given a translation of a French metrical 
history of the deposition of King Richard II., written 
by a contemporary, and now preserved in the British 
Museum. One of the plates we now give a woodcut 
of, showing the King descending from the throne in 
Westminster Hall. The assembly is thus described : 
“ First came all the prelates—archbishops and bishops. 
Next came the dukes, marquesses, earls, and knights, 
squires, varlets, and archers, with many sorts of folks 
who were neither noble nor gentle... . These had 
already prepared the King’s seat in very fair array. 
. » « The prelates were seated close to the seat around 
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walls to hasty wreck and desolation. Claims for dila- 
pidations were made in 1634, but disallowed. The 
materials were in part used up after the demolition of 
the Manor House in the building, with its misleading 
air of quaintness, which stood near the gateway; in 
part these being dispersed, like the stones of the choir, 
in patches in several buildings of the town; in part 
they have been broken up for repair of roads. Not- 
withstanding this dispersion those scattered notices he 
had given would help them, he trusted, to realise in 
thought what for 600 years were the ups and downs 
of the Bishop’s Manor House of Howden. 


[Our reports of the meetings of the Surrey Archao- 
logical, Bradford Historical, Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural, Berwickshire Naturalist and Pen- 
zance Natural History Societies are unavoidably 


postponed, ] 


it. On the other side all the lords of all degrees and 
conditions were seated in the fairest order I ever 
heard of.” The narrative then goes on to say that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury asked the people 
“ whether they would have the Duke of York for king ; 
next the Duke of Aumarle (eldest son of the Duke of 
York) ; then the youngest son of the Duke of York. 
They replied, ‘Nay, truly.’ Finally the Archbishop 
inquired, ‘ Will you have the Duke of Lancaster ? 
They all at once replied with so loud a voice that the 
account I have heard appears marvellous to me, 
‘Yea; we will have no other.’” Mr. Wylie, in his 
History of England under Henry IV., describing the 
scene from the chronicles, says the throne stood 
empty, dressed in cloth of gold, and then goes on to 
relate the dramatic action of Henry’s speech to the 
council. The whole episode is one of great interest 
in English history, and the quaint illustration gives us 
a curious view of the throne. 
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London Cries.—In Tom Brown’s Amusements, 
Serious and Comical, calculated for the Meridian of 
London, 1779 (8th edit.), we have the following pas- 
sage illustrative of this interesting subject :—“ One 
tinker knocks, another bawls ‘ Have you brass pot, 
kettle, skellet, or a frying-pan to mend? Whilst 
another... . yelps louder than Homer’s Stentor, 
‘Two a groat and four for sixpence mackerell.? One 
draws his mouth up to his ears and howls out, ‘ Buy 
my flounders.’” 

Curious Obsolete Shrovetide Custom in South 
Somerset.—Sixty or seventy years ago it was the 
practice of the young folk of both sexes to meet in 
or near the market-place of South Petherton, and 
there commence “threading the needle” through 
the streets, collecting numbers as they went. When 
this method of recruiting ceased to add to their ranks, 
they proceeded, still threading the needle, to the 
church, which they tried to encircle with joined 
hands; and then, whether successful or not, they 
returned to their respective homes. I am told by old 
people who remember having taken part in the game, 
that it always commenced in the afternoon or evening 
of Shrove-Tuesday, ‘‘ after having eaten of their pan- 
cakes.” I may add that South Petherton is a very 
old Saxon town, and, at the date mentioned, its 
Teutonic origin was sufficiently obvious in the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants and its dialect.—(Communi- 
cated by HUGH NorrIs.) 

Private Libraries.—It is well to note from time to 
time the existence of special collections of books, and 
we hope our readers will send any notes thereon. In 
the new volume of Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.), p. 73, is the following quaint note written in 
1705: ‘Dr, Francis Carswell, Vicar of Bray in 
Berks (and author of two sermons which contradict 
one another, being it seems resolv’d to keep up the 
old Proverb which had it’s original from one of his 
predecessors, the Vicar of Bray will be the Vicar of 
Bray still), has a very curious study of Books, as I 
am inform’d by one of Exeter College a native of ye 
Place, who lately perus’d them and drew up a cata- 
logue for ye Doctor. He is a very rich man, and 
minds nothing but pelf as his neighbours say.” 

Chaucer’s English preserved in Ireland, temp. 
1819.—The following curious account is taken from 
Mason’s Statistical Account of Ireland (vol. iii. 
pp. 411-412): “The people of the Union of Tacum- 
shane at this day speak the language in which the 
first English poet Chaucer wrote, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, which the writer is warranted to 
state from the following circumstance. He was ina 
field on his farm reading Ogle’s edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, and near to labourers who were 
conversing in this to him unknown tongue. It chanced 
that he threw his eyes toward some words, that he 
fancied might resemble those they were repeating, if 
sounded; he arrested their attention whilst he read 
the lines. He cannot, however, describe the surprise, 
pride, and pleasure which these creatures manifested 
in being able to understand what was in a ‘book.’ 
They were fully competent to interpret, explain, and 
even to translate every line and passage; and that 
more to his satisfaction than did Dryden or Johnson. 
This language was imported by their ancestors, and 
whether they were settlers in the fourth or fifth cen- 


tury, as asserted by our Irish antiquarian, Dr. Ledwick, 
or came over in the army with Strongbow in the 
twelfth century as is the opinion entertained by their 
“descendants, it is still a matter of some surprise that 
they have preserved any vestige of a tongue for even 
the shortest of these periods six hundred years. It 
may be accounted for partly in this manner: they 
were a colony planted in this retirement, in the room 
of the inhabitants who were displaced, were com- 
pelled to seclusion, dared not to mix with the late and 
jealous occupiers, and of course could have no know- 
ledge of the customs, manners, or language of the 
country. They intermarried with their own tribe, 
and dressed in their own manufacture, which until 
of late years, was confined to two colours, brown and 
yellow, but uniformly of only one shape or fashion. 
By means of increase in population, those colonists 
were obliged to migrate and break fresh ground, but 
carried with them their native tongue and habits ; 
still, however, keeping within the barony and as near 
as possible to the seat of their ancestors. The Irish 
language is not spoken, nor even understood by any 
of them.” 


Mbituarp. 


WILLIAM JOHN THoMS, F.S.A. 


When the writer of these lines became editor of the 
Antiquary, Mr. Thoms was one of the first kind 
friends who wished him success, and prognosticated 
it would come. Although his pen was weary in his 
hands, and his memory was treacherous, Mr. Thoms 
yielded to the request for a paper from his hand, 
and his pleasant chatty paper on “Chap Books” in 
our pages was the result. He was, indeed, a friend 
not easily replaced, and one, too, who linked the past 
with the present in a way which perhaps no cther man 
can now do. Always kind and cheerful, and, above 
all, ‘‘ chatty,” Mr. Thoms lived and died surrounded 
by his books and his friends. 

Mr. Thoms was the son of the late Mr. N. Thoms, 
Secretary to the Commission of Revenue Inquiry, 
and was born in Westminster on the 16th Nov., 
1803. He was for some time a clerk in the secretary’s 
office at Chelsea Hospital. His first publication was 
a collection of early prose romances, carefully edited, 
in three volumes, which appeared in 1828, and was 
many years afterwards revised and furnished with 
valuable historical and bibliographical introductions, 
As secretary of the Camden Society he contributed to 
their publications some important volumes. His 
interest in the languages and literature of Northern 
Europe led him to translate and edit, with additions, 
the famous work on the Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark, by his friend, the venerable Professor Worsaae, 
of Copenhagen, whom he has scarcely survived. He 
was proud of his coinage of the word “ folk-lore,” his 
contributions on the subject first appearing in the 
columns of the Atheneum. He contributed studies 
upon many interesting subjects—Shakspearean litera- 
ture, Charles I, and his death-warrant, Queen Anne 
literature, Pope and his quarrels, down to Hannah 
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Lightfoot, Mrs. Serres, and Mrs. Ryves’s Appeal for 
Royalty. "We was also the secretary of the long- 
extinct Alfric Society. He was transferred from 
other official duties to the congenial post of Deputy- 
Librarian of the House of Lords in 1863. 

The following paragraph from the Daily News is 
so true to life that we do not hesitate to transfer it to 
our pages : 

‘*Tt is now some four years since the spare, slight, 
semi-clerical figure in the white cravat so familiar to 
the peers disappeared from its long-accustomed place 
among the sumptuously-bound folios, quartos, and 
octavos of the Library of the House of Lords. At 
last the weight of years had begun to tell upon the 
deputy-librarian. The hitherto never-failing memory 
and wide reading, which so many a time had enabled 
him to render a ready help to orators in search of a 
fact or an apt quotation, served him no longer, or 
served him not so well; the well-bred jest, the quiet 
chuckle, the merry twinkle of the eye, never in better 
play than when Conservative prospects were supposed 
to be brightening, had grown fainter and lost some- 
thing of their old heartiness and fire. There was 
nothing left but to retire, to sit among the old books 
in the house in St. George’s Square, and there quietly 
and contentedly await the end, which friends, who 
knew how true it is that men are creatures of habit, 
sorrowfully predicted would not long delay to follow 
upon the breaking off of the old daily journey in 
session to and fro between Pimlico and Palace Yard. 
A curious library indeed it was, or rather is, and far 
other than that sumptuous collection so long under 
his official care. Almost from his youth upwards Mr. 
Thoms had been a constant haunter of bookstalls. 
He began before the great American demand, which 
takes so exorbitant a share of our old editions of old 
authors across the Atlantic. ‘Tall Copies’ and 
Editiones Principes of the Greek and Latin classics 
were in those days the objects of fierce competition ; 
but old English books were still to be had for reason- 
able prices, and old pamphlets and out-of-the-way 
publications regarding distinguished, eccentric, or no- 
torious personages, or bearing tipon literary frauds 
and impostures, or mysterious questions of author- 
ship; biographies and tracts about the drama and 
the stage, and numberless other things which now 
occupy the minds of collectors, were as yet little 
prized, save by here and there a busy historical 
inquirer like Macaulay, whom Mr. Thoms was wont 
to meet in many a dusty repository of such uncon- 
sidered trifle. ‘Thus had the house in St. George’s 
Square become filled above and below with books, 
shabby enough many of them in external aspect, yet 
such as would delight the heart of the typical con- 
tributor to his little quarto weekly paper, so familiar 
to the learned. At last, defying all classification, and 
outrunning all possibility of shelf-accommodation, they 
rose in lofty piles from ground almost to ceiling, 
where none but the owner would have had the least 
chance of finding any cherished literary treasure.” 

Of Mr. Thoms’ connection with the Folk-Lore 
Society it is perhaps needless to speak—he was the 
founder of it, together with Mr. Solly, Mr. Coote, and 
Mr. Ralston; and if it, and the science it teaches, 
flourish now, it is mainly due to Mr. Thoms. 


Antiquarian Wews. 
—>———— 


We have reason to believe that at an early meeting 
of the Executive Committee entrusted with the Peter- 
borough Cathedral Restoration, the question wiil be 
discussed as to the desirability of restoring the gorgeous 
illumination of the figures on the ceiling of the Lantern 
Tower as far as it can be traced beneath the paint and 
whitewash. The carved figures on being taken down 
were immediately locked up to prevent damage, but 
have now been removed for inspection and repair. 
They are ina remarkably fine state of preservation. 
In the centre of the ceiling is a handsome boss about 
three feet across, representing our Lord in the midst 
of clouds with a nimbus ; in His left hand is a globe, 
and His right is upraised, apparently in the act of 
blessing. Around are the four Evangelists. Next 
are a host of figures, and at the extreme edges are 
groups of angels. The carvings are possibly of 
Edward II. time, and are perfect works of art. The 
original colours can in places be seen. 


The Magdeburger Zeitung is anxious that advantage 
should be taken of the present ‘‘ restoration” of the 
famous Schloss-Kirche at Wittenberg to settle the 
disputed question concerning Luther’s grave. Accord- 
ing to the widely received legend, which is illustrated 
by Teich’s noble picture in the church, Duke Alva, 
at the capitulation of Wittenberg in 1547, desecrated 
the tomb of the reformer. When the Emperor 
Charles V., after the capitulation, visited Luther’s 
grave, Alva petitioned the monarch to allow him to 
have Luther’s corpse dug up, burned, and the ashes 
thrown into the Elbe. It was then that the Emperor 
made his memorable reply, ‘‘ I do not wage war with 
the dead, but with the living.” It is now questioned 
whether the famous speech has any historical veracity, 
for it is not recorded by either of the contemporaries 
who would have been most likely to record it had 
they known of it, Luther’s best friend, Bergenhagen, 
or the conscientious chronicier, Menz. But the legend 
has been further developed by the assertion that Alva, 
in spite of the Emperor’s prohibition, ordered the 
corpse of the detested heresiarch to bedugup. There 
is now an opportunity, such as will not occur again, 
to examine the grave, and settle the question for all 
time whether the body of Luther was infamously 
“ translated.” 


A tradesman’s token of Kingston, in fine preserva- 
tion, has been discovered ; and specimens of the local 
coinage issued during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are scarce. The token was found in the 
upper (northern) portion of the Fairfield, now under 
cultivation, and was at once handed over to Mr. W. 
Chapman, of Fairfield Road. The token is of brass, 
bearing on the obverse the figure of a chandler, in the 
act of dipping candles in a cauldron of liquid fat 
before him. The inscription reads (obv.), ‘* George 
Woodman at (rev.) Kingsto-in-Thames. G.W.R.” 


The interior of the upper floor and the front of the 
Falcon Cocoa House, Lower Bridge Street, Chester, 
are now being improved at the expense of the Duke 
of Westminster. The Chester Chronicle says that, in 
examining the front room upstairs, and in pulling off 
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the plaster for the purpose of restoring the front, the 
original window was brought to light. It is, in fact, 
one long mullion and transom window, running from 
one end of the building to the other, and, in fact, 
extending round the corner of the building which faces 
towards St. Michael’s. Further than that, the original 
ornamental woodwork, which is interposed between 
the sill of the window and the beam which makes the 
floor level, has been exposed by the removal of the 
plaster. It is decidedly exceptional in character, in- 
asmuch as the design—a trefoil in the centre of each 
space—is of plaster, while the remainder of the space 
is filled in with solid oak. Reverting to the window, 
we may say that it is almost unique, the only other 
example of this kind of long window—probably seven- 
teenth-century work—is to be seen in the Bear and 
Billett, lower down in the same street. 


Excavations at the back of Mr. Edmond’s wine and 
spirit warehouse, Market Place, have brought to light 
some more remains of monastic times in Peterborough. 
At the depth of six feet from the surface in Mr. 
Edmond’s yard, the workmen came upon a portion of 
a stone apartment, which is surmised to have been 
the lower part of what were known as the King’s 
Lodgings, or lodgings provided by the King for 
travellers to the shrines in the Monastery. No floor 
was discovered, but amongst the earth inside were 
found some old earthenware jars, highly glazed, with 
brilliant ornamentations, three curious bottles, and an 
ivory Maltese cross. The cross had a hole through 
the centre, and leads to the very probable surmise 
that it belonged to an ancient Rosary. One of the 
pots had evidently been used for paint, for in the 
interior was a chalk-like substance, in the centre of 
which were evident traces of congealed turpentine. 
Little is known of the actual boundaries of the original 
monastic buildings, and the present discovery is an 
assistance in confirming a suggested limit, which had 
been received with some doubt. The whole of the 
articles are now in the possession of Mr. Robinson, 
on the premises. An interesting tradesman’s token, 
possibly from Chichester, was also unearthed, and is 
in the hands of Mr. Irvine, of the Cathedral works. 


The Lord Bishop of St. David’s opened Henry’s 
Mote Church, Pembrokeshire, after restoration. The 
old Norman front and credence-table have been cleaned 
and refixed. 


In the ancient parish church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside, in conformity with bequests left for the 
purpose by a Mr. Chapman and other citizens of 
London nearly three centuries ago, a short service was 
held, on August 12th last, in commemoration of the 
‘*defeat of the Spanish Armada and the happy and 
merciful deliverance of the realm and people of Eng- 
land from civil and religious thraldom.” 


The skeletons of two full-grown male persons dis- 
covered at Welbeck Abbey, the Duke of Portland’s 
Nottinghamshire seat, are supposed to be the remains 
of persons connected with the old abbey before the 
present mansion was erected, and they must have been 
buried for several hundreds of years. 

The excavations at the Queen’s Bath at Bath, men- 
tioned in our last issue, have brought to light the hall 
containing this bath, 40 feet long by about 35 feet 


wide, with pilasters attached; the arched roof that 
covered this hall formed of Tuga, apparently the same 
as that now from Derbyshire, with very wide joints of 
the usual red mortar, and plastered on the underside 
with the same mortar. The bath is very nearly 
circular, about 29 feet from east to west, and about 
the same from the top steps on the south to the upper 
steps on the north side. A step goes all round just 
above the bottom of the bath, which slightly exceeds 
5 feet in depth. Some handsomely formed steps are 
in the centre of the north side, and projecting into the 
bath is a flight of steps on the south-west end, and 
another on the south-east ; these steps break into the 
upper curve. The sides of the bath are formed either 
of brick concrete alone, or a thick layer on a stone 
backing, the whole being faced with a material so 
hard as almost to turn the edge of the tools. The 
bottom is of concrete faced with tiles, to which por- 
tions of lead coating still adhere. A great part of the 
flooring, walls and steps, are curiously covered with 
iron pyrites that gives almost the appearance of a 
plating of silver. 


The movement to restore and preserve the Queen 
Eleanor Cross at Waltham, and to improve its environ- 
ment, is making progress. Erected about 1291 or 
1292, the cross had fallen into a sad state of ruin even 
at the beginning of the present century, but it is be- 
lieved that this result has been brought about less by 
the encroachments of time and the decay of the stone, 
which is of excellent quality, than by wilfulinjury. A 
somewhat extensive restoration of the cross was effected 
in 1833, involving the reconstruction of the two upper 
stages, but the work, unhappily, was carried out with- 
out a becoming respect for the original. Ina report 
upon the monument drawn up by Mr. C. W. Pointing, 
architect and diocesan surveyor for Wilts, it is stated 
that several pieces of the cornice of the lower stage, 
and one complete side of the upper stage, as well as 
several terminals, had been built into the wall of the 
adjacent house, and are on the whole in a good state 
of preservation. There are also, it is said, other frag- 
ments of the old stone in other parts of the town, and 
Mr. Pointing adds that doubtless a diligent search 
would discover a great deal that is capable of being 
replaced. Quite recently an interesting discovery has 
been made, by the unearthing of what there is every 
reason to believe to be the original cross which crowned 
the monument, and which, legend says, was broken 
down by Oliver Cromwell. 


A most interesting archeological exhibition has 
been held in London, of some of the antiquarian 
treasures lately exhumed from Nekratis, the ancient 
Liverpool of the Mediterranean, which was founded 
by Milesian colonists, and became both the cradle 
of Greek art and the ‘‘central mart of all the 
seafaring trades” in that part of the world. It 
is a far cry from to-day to the reign of the second 
Ptolemy, but in the Nekratis manufactories artizans 
were then perfecting the fish-hooks, the bodkins, the 
amphore, and the white Faience pottery which the 
curious Cockney may go and study in London to-day. 


When excavating at the foundation of the adjoining 
premises to Mr. Scott, grocer, Culver Street, Col- 
chester, the workmen found a small copper vessel, 
much corroded, evidently of great antiquity, and 
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thought to be Roman, The base of the vessel 
is deeply indented with a series of concentric grooves, 


Another important find has been made on Pitreavie 
Estate, near Dunfermline, where recently an ancient 
cemetery was discovered. The latest find was in a 
large mound near Calais Muir, and consisted of a 
stone cist lying north and south. Inside was a beauti- 
ful urn, measuring 5 inches high and six inches wide 
at the mouth. Further excavations were made, and 
other seven urns were found, They are all of the 
cinerary type, and contained calcined human bones. 


One of the Honorary Canons of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral has received the following letter from a gentle- 
man at the Papal Court: ‘*I have been intend- 
ing to write to you for some time to tell you that 
I have at length discovered the Canterbury stone 
(sought for at Rome by Dean Stanley), of which you 
were good enough to send me the measurement, I 
found it, with a number of relics, in the sacristy of a 
church at Siena on my way here (Lucerne) from Rome 
amonth ago. The stone itself is of a brownish colour, 
and only 14 of an inch square; probably a portion 
may have been once cut off and taken away as a relic. 
On the edge is the incised inscription, of which I send 
you a rubbing, and I shall be glad if you can throw 
any light upon what it refers to. There is a small 
hole in the stone, through which is drawn a bit of 
narrow parchment, and in it is the following writing, 
which the archivist of the State papers at Siena had 
some difficulty in deciphering, but which he pro- 
nounced to be in characters of the twelfth century— 
‘De lapide super quem sanguis beati Thomz Cantu- 
ariensis effusus est.’ (‘From the stone on which was 
shed the blood of the blessed Thomas of Canterbury.’) 
Not being an antiquary I was unable to decipher the 
incised inscription.” ‘J. O. W.,” writing from Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, with reference to the above 
alleged discovery, says: “The small piece of stone, 
described as ‘ the Canterbury stone sought for at Rome 
by Dean Stanley,’ and found in the sacristry of a 
church at Siena, proves to be a medicine stamp, the 
letters inscribed on the four narrow edges of the stone 
being inscribed backwards, so as to be legible only 
when reversed, either by pressure upon a waxen or 
other soft surface, or by having the incised letters 
filled with ink and printed off upon paper.” 


The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
have recently received a contribution to the geography 
of Eastern Palestine. It is a survey covering 200 
square miles of the country lying east of the Sea of 
Galilee, executed by Herr C. Schumacher. It is 
accompanied by a memoir, and is enriched with draw- 
ings, plans, and photographs of the ruins. The most 
important Biblical discovery is the identification of the 
ancient site of Golan. A new identification, less pro- 
bable, is also proposed for Argob. In one place is a 
vast field containing hundreds of dolmens, some of 
which are sketched. For the first time, the curious 
subterranean city Dera has been partly planned. A 
few inscriptions were found and a few coins collected. 


The parish church of South Wingfield, after being 
closed several months for the purpose of renovation, 
has been reopened. The church is one of the oldest 
in the county of Derby, dating back to the time of 


Henry II. It was restored and enlarged by Ralph, 
Lord Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VI., soon after 
he (Cromwell) obtained possession of Wingfield 
Manor. It was rebuilt at the commencement of the 
present century. 


Correspondence, 


Se 
MR. FREEMAN’S ACCURACY. 


[Ante pp. 49, 135-] 


What, if any, are Mr. Poole’s qualifications for 
dealing with the period of the Norman Conquest, or 
pronouncing an opinion on Mr. Freeman’s work, his 
writings, I regret to say, do not enable us to determine. 
If we may judge from his assertion that Professor 
Freeman ‘‘is one of the two or three foremost histo- 
rical scholars in England,” it is evident that, at least 
on the Norman period, he has yet much to learn. 
Mr. Poole, we gather, is not one of those of whom 
Mr. Lang has lately observed in his delightful Letters 
to Eminent Authors, that they “shun the appearance 
of seeking the favour of the famous, and would not 
willingly be regarded as one of the many parasites 
who now advertise each movement and action of 
contemporary genius.” To quote Mr. Poole’s own 
expression, his ‘‘random irresponsible” opinion on 
the merits of Mr. Freeman’s work may prove pro- 
foundly gratifying to the Regius Professor himself ; 
but it is scarcely of interest to the general public: it 
does not bear upon the question at issue ; and it is not 
of the smallest importance to anyone but the Professor 
and himself. If, instead of taking his history, cut and 
dried, from Professor Freeman, Mr. Poole will, even 
to a limited extent, test that history by original re- 
search, he will learn (I speak from my own experience) 
that neither “ bursts of admiration” nor ‘‘ the daubing 
of flatterers”—I borrow these graceful expressions 
from the Regius Professor himself—can secure for the 
author of Zhe Norman Conquest the place which Mr. 
Poole assigns him among the “historical scholars of 
England.” 

I have, however, to thank Mr. Poole for calling 
attention, as he does, to the fact that Mr. Freeman 
himself has pleaded guilty to the singular tissue of 
errors which formed the subject of my paper. Mr. 
Freeman, we learn, has tacitly admitted that at the 
height of his reputation, and in his greatest work, he 
produced an account of the Attack on Dover, as the 
result of “minute study,” which he has since been 
forced totally to recant, as resting solely on his own 
failure to understand his own authorities. Andi if, as 
was the case, this story was not inserted by mere 
oversight, but originated wholly with Mr. Freeman 
himself, and was elaborated by ‘‘ minute study,” one 
is led to wonder how he came to sce what he failed 
so signally at the time to discover, unless he possessed 
some ‘‘ candid friend ” less credulous than his present 
champion. 

The explanation of Mr. Poole’s ‘* vehement” wrath 
would appear to be the fact that he is forced himself 
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to bear witness to the truth of my charges, and that 
the very worst he can say of them is that they came 
too late, Mr. Freeman’s singular errors having been 
already corrected. 

Ex pede Herculem, I cannot regret, as the case 
stands, that I have drawn attention to ‘* The Attack 
on Dover,” and the results of Mr. Freeman’s “ minute 
study.” For I need hardly observe that if the Regius 
Professor could blunder so strangely as he there did, 
by his own and Mr. Poole’s admission, ‘‘ what errors 
may not be found,” in Mr. Vincent’s words,* “in the 
five volumes of Zhe Norman Conquest,” especially 
in those passages which are not, as this, the result 
of “minute study”? ace the Professor’s indignant 
champion, I have given a “specimen,” a suggestive 
‘*specimen,” of Mr, Freeman’s historical scholarship, 
and, what is more, of his modus operandi. 

But I hasten to add that as a matter, not of right, 
but of courtesy, I should of course have selected 
another specimen had I known that these errors were 
already corrected. To those conversant with the 
puzzling system on which the several volumes of Zhe 
Norman Conquest are from time to time more or less 
re-edited, it will not be strange that I should only be 
acquainted with my own edition of the fourth volume, 
which is also the one upon the shelves of the British 
Museum Library. Mr. Poole’s contention comes to 
this: that historical students should be always buying 
fresh editions of Mr. Freeman’s work—a doctrine to 
which their author would scarcely object—in order to 
ascertain how many of his errors are corrected in each 
successive issue, and, I fear we must add, how many 
fresh ones are introduced to take their place. For in 


the other matter, on which Mr. Poole is now rushing 
forward to fight, the passages to which I take exception 
donotappear in the earlier editions, but have been intro- 


duced by Mr. Freeman subsequently, in later issues of 
his works. Will Mr. Poole, with equal “ vehemence,”’ 
there denounce it as an “amazing anachronism” to 
turn to any but those early editions, which he would 
here so gladly ignore? 

‘*Of making of books there is no end,” still less 
when each book becomes a very hydra of editions. 
My own “revelations,” at the prospect of which Mr. 
Poole is so vehemently indignant, will render needful 
at least one more edition, I may inform him, of the 
Professor’s works, embodying the‘grave corrections I 
shall find it necessary to make. Whether Mr, Free- 
man is fortunate in his champion, I must leave it to 
others to decide. For myself, I am determined that 
the truth shall be known, and a mischievous supersti- 
tion exposed ; in so doing, I may remind my critic I 
am acting in the interest of the public at large, and 
(experto crede) against my own. 

The shield of Ajax may again be raised, and reveal 
a would-be Teucer twanging his tiny bow. But of 
this Mr. Poole may rest assured : he cannot avert the 
result of my labours—a result which will leave him a 
sadder, but, let us hope, a wiser man. 

J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton. 
* Genealogist (July, 1885), ii., 179. 


—>———_ 


MAIDEN LANE. 
[Anie, pp. 68, 134.] 


I am extremely glad that Mr. Foster has raised this 
question. I have spent much time in collecting and 
examining ‘‘ Maiden” place -names in the hope of 
arriving at Mr. Foster’s conclusion, but had to give it 
up in despair, understanding that Professor Rhys could 
throw no light on the prefix ‘* Mai—,” which Mr, 
Foster admits to be obscure. It is certain that this. 
word, which occurs all over the country (I may add 
to Mr. Foster’s instances that of ‘‘ Maidens Castle ”— 
castrum puellarum—the early name of Edinburgh) has 
some distinct meaning, and is of exceedingly early 
origin. If Mr. Foster can succeed in establishing its 
true meaning, beyond dispute, he will have rendered 
valuable service to the study of topography and place- 


names. 
J. H. Rounp. 
Colchester, 
—>—__ 


PLAYDEN CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
[Ante vol. xi., p. 279.] 


I have delayed replying to Mr. Thomas Elliott’s 
communication printed in your June number, hoping 
that Mr. Tyssen, or some one else better qualified than 
myself, would do so. 

It is quite superfluous to point out to readers of the 
Antiquary that Arabic numerals were not in use in 
England until at least four centuries after the Domes- 
day Survey. The earlies* instance of the use of them 
on a bell that I have found is 1505. 

The initials R. K., G. F, at Playden are doubtless 
those of the then churchwardens. It was not until 
the time of Queen Elizabeth that these officials began 
to hand down their names or initials to posterity by 
inscribing them on bells—bell-frames, etc. We may 
then, I think, fairly conclude that the date may be 
1586, and cannot be an earlier one. It is, however, 
by no means certain that it is not 1786, the 1 having 
disappeared from wear, and the figure which Mr. 
Elliott takes for 1 being really a badly cut 7. If the 
parish accounts are in existence they may very possibly 
determine the question. 

As regards curious belfry-ladders, the most curious 
one I have seen is at Elstead in Surrey. It consists of 
the solid trunk of an oak-tree, placed at an angle of 
about 45°, the steps being simply sawn out of the 
4 side, and every other part left quite in the 
rough, 

J. C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT. 


Fontenoy Road, Balham, 26th August, 1885. 
——< 
NUMISMATIC QUERY. 


In the Subsidy Act of 1512 (Stat. 4. Hen. VIII, 
c. 19), provision is made (s. 14) that the collectors 
shall *‘take and nott refuse in payment of and for 
the seid subsidie all manner of pennys beyng Silver, 
havynge the prente of the Coigne of this realme, 
nott regardyng the quantitie, greatnesse, or smalnes of 
the same penyes, Excepte onely peynes [sic] beryng 
lyke dyverse Rowles of Spurres betwyxte the barres of 
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the crosse. And those penyes to be taken and have 
course oonlye for halpens.” Can any of your readers 
say of what reign or reigns these depreciated coins 
were, and whether anything is known as to the reason 
of the refusal to accept them for their face value? If 
some one could supply in addition a cut of one of 
these pennys it would be interesting, as the description 
above is a little vague. Q. V. 
—>——_ 


RALPH ALLEN, 


In reference to his current article on Ralph Allen 
in the Avztiguary, Mr. R. E. Peach may like to know 
—if he is not already aware—that there is a good 
portrait of him, by Hudson, at the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital, Exeter, of which I could send him further 
details. 

ROBERT DyMOND, F.S.A, 

1, St. Leonard Road, Exeter. 


— 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME LONDON. 


I venture to think the enclosed notes from the pen 
of the well-known philologist, the Rev. W. Barnes, 
B.D., may be of interest to readers of the Antiguary. 

May I be permitted to add that in the manuscripts 
of the Ravenna list preserved in the National Library, 
Paris, and in the Vatican, there are the following 
variations, viz.: in the French MSS. the name is 
written ‘‘Landinis”; in that of the Vatican “ Lin- 
dinus.” The latter form corresponds so closely with 
Mr. Barnes’s derivation as to deserve notice. 

By ‘‘ the high ground further back from the river,” 
of which Mr. Barnes speaks as being in my humble 
opinion probably the site of the earliest settlement, 
I mean the low bluffs of which Dowgate was the 


eastern boundary. |. 
. J. Foster. 


Came Rectory, Dorchester, 
7th Sept, 

DEAR Mr. FOsTER, 

As to the name of London, of which I spoke 
to you when I had the pleasure of seeing you here, 
there is in the cosmography of the anonymous writer 
of Ravenna, between Dorchester and Truro, a Roman 
station called ‘*Londinis.” Casting off the ending 
‘is,”” which was put on for the sake of declension, 
we have Londin: in which form I believe that I 
found the British ‘‘ Llyndain,” meaning the ‘‘ Broad- 
pool,” and by the turning of it into Saxon it comes 
out ‘* Bradpol,” meaning ‘‘ Broadpool,” the name of 
a parish in or by which Bridport was built, and I 
concluded that there was the station. 

But where was the *‘Broadpool”? A friend of 
mine, Mr. Thomas Colfox, of Bridport, wrote to me 
that when a-digging was made for the railway by 
Bradpole, it was cut through what had been a broad 
pool, which had been filled up, in the run of hun- 
dreds of years, by drift washed down from the high 
ground by the stream Asker. 

In “ Llyndain,” “Llyn” is pronounced as ‘* Lon” 
in London ; the ‘‘ da” in “ dain” like “da” in “dab,” 
and ‘‘in” as “in.” As to the name London, I hold 
(in Latin, “ Londinis”) that it is also “ Llyndain,” the 
**Broadpool.” But what pool? Why, that broad 
share of the Thames still called ‘The Pool,” and 


thence the name of the Middlesex ‘‘ Bradpole,” 
namely, London. 

There is an ancient tradition that London was first 
called “ Trinobantum,” and we know that the Middle- 
sex folk were called ‘‘Trinobantes,” This is to me 
pretty clearly true. “ Trinobant” was, as I read it, 
the British ‘*Treyn y bant,” or shortened in a com- 
mon Welsh way, “Tren y bant,” the village on the 
high ground, whether Tower Hill, or the high ground, 
as you think, further back from the river. The 
article ‘“‘y” before “bant” is pronounced as the 
French ‘*e” in the word “le.” 

The Welsh now write for London, *‘ Llundain.” 
When the Trinobantes began to build a suburb down 
by “ The Pool,” they could not call it “Tren y bant ” 
because it was not on the high ground, “ Yn y bant” ; 
therefore they called “ Llundain” ‘* The Broadpool.” 

W. BARNES, 
_—— 
“DON.” 

Can any readers of the Axztiguary explain the 
meaning of the Spanish word ‘‘Don”? It seems to 
be applied to persons of several grades, from the 
King—Don Alphonso—down to the lower grades of 
nobility. Is it a title, or has it any meaning in a 
titular point of view? and what title or word would it 
be equivalent to in other countries? A. C. 

—>——__ 
PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Cannot something be done before the Election by 
antiquaries to urge on candidates for Parliament the 
need of more stringent and effective laws for the 
preservation of ancient buildings and antiquities gene- 
rally? It seems to me that neither Conservatives nor 
Liberals ought to object to such law. Conservatives, 
if true to their name, ought to wish to conserve ancient 
things; Liberals, who desire progress and culture, 
ought surely not to be so enamoured with rights of land- 
owners as to wish them to retain the power to injure 
society by destroying ancient monuments on their 
estates. Sir J. Lubbock’s Bill was a step in the right 
direction ; but we want more stringent measures, I 
am sure if the antiquaries of England, who, unobtru- 
sive though they may be, have some influence in the 
nation, were one and all to demand promises from 
candidates on this point, we should secure our anti- 
quities to posterity. 

W. S. LACH-SZYRMA, 


(We cannot undertake to return MSS. unless accom- 
panied by stamped directed envelopes), 
—>—_ 
SAVAGE (R.)—We are sorry we cannot assist you in 


the subject about which you inquire. Shall we 


print your query? 

WAKE (C. S)—We deeply regret not having been 
able to insert your paper. It will be inserted next 
issue. 

Mr. PEACH’s second paper on Ralph Allen is de- 
ferred for next month. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and td. for each 
Additional Three Words. Ail replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 

Note.—Adl/ Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON,E.C. 


—>——_ 
For SALE. 


A few old Poesy Rings for sale.—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

The first English New Testament. Tyndale’s New 
Testament in English, 1525; facsimiled by Francis 
Fry, Esq., of Bristol. Only 151 copies were printed, 
and as the stones were effaced, no more can possibly 
be produced. A copy of the above valuable reprint 
for sale-—Apply by letter to W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, London, S.W. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp. 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s.6d. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s. 6d. Dr. 
George Downame, Bishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s. 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Some very fine old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale.—282, care of Manager. 

Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and 
Christian ; its Connexion with the Rosicrucians and 
the Gnostics, and its Foundation in Buddhism, with 
an Essay on Mystic Anatomy, by Hargrave Jennings ; 
with Illustrated Supplement. Price 25s. e¢t,—191, 
care of Manager. 

Choice Illustrated Works at low prices for cash. 
Gray’s Elegy (Lippincott, 1883), 4to, artist’s edition, 
India proofs, copy No. 131; 500 only printed, of 
which 100 only were issued for sale in England. 
£3 3%. nett, Gray’s Elegy (Elliot Stock, 1884), small 
4to, arge paper, 50 copies only printed. Very scarce. 
41 55. nett. Hamilton Palace Collection. Priced 
Illustrated Sale Catalogue. 4to, cloth. Published 
at £225.; uncut, £1 nett, English Etchings (Reeves). 
Parts I to 12. Good impressions. Clean and new. 
41 15s. nett.—Apply by letter only to J. Cleare, 
Clapton Pavement, Lower Clapton, London, E. 

Guillim’s Heraldry, 2 vols. 8vo, 1726-8. Court- 
hope’s Extinct Baronetage. Collins’s Peerage, vols. 
6 and 7. Seyer’s Bristol Charters, 1812.—Apply to 
276, care of Manager. 

Ejected Minister’s Farewell Sermons, 1663, 125. 6d. 
Ayscough’s Lyttleton, 6s. Doddridge’s Hymns, by 
Job Orton. Ist edition, 1755, 10s. 6¢. Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments, 1838, 10s. Watson’s Biblical Dic- 


tionary, 1833, 6s. Bayly’s Wall Flower, 1650, 15s.— 
T. Forster, Rawstorn Road, Colchester. 

First 6 volumes Antiguary, 4 unbound. Bound 
folio of 30 facsimiles, 11 of which copied and coloured 
by Dr. Adam Clarke, with autograph letter of pre- 
sentation ; only one other set of these in existence. 
35 County maps of England, date 1608. London 
Directory, 1802, etc.—Particulars from Geo, C. New- 
stead, Aughton, near Ormskirk. 

First 10 volumes of Zhe Antiguary, bound Rox- 
burgh, complete, good condition—Apply K., Cam- 
mack Cottage, Sleaford. 

Silver Coins.—Charles II. sixpence ; Charles II. 
penny ; James II. 1687 threepenny bit ; Queen Anne 
1713 threepenny bit; George II. 1745 shilling ; 
George III. 1797 shilling ; George IV. 1821 groat. 
What offers ?—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Memoirs of the Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, 
by Leach, 1868.—272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner’s Views in the Holy Land, a good 
copy wanted, and a fair price offered.—Reports by 
Letter only to M. W., care of Manager. 

Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, by Henry T. A. 
Turmine (native Minister), with historical notes by 
Jas. Bennett, 1843, pp. 91. The Benefactor. The 
Congregational Economist.—119, care of Manager. 

Will any gentleman possessing old letters bearing 
the stamps of any countries not European, the older 
the better, and willing to part with them, kindly com- 
municate with Edward Hawkins, Esq., Beyton, Suffolk? 

Wanted, Ancient Almanacs antedating 1800, Ad- 
dress, stating price, to 280, care of Manager. 

Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, and parts 1 and 
2 of vol. 3; The Poets’ Harvest Home, being one 
hundred short poems by William Bell Scott, Elliot 
Stock, 1882.—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Shipley’s Views in the South Pacific; MacLean 
Haynes’ Monumental Brasses ; Mercer’s Narrative of 
the Battle of Waterloo (a good copy); Hales’ Essays 
on Tithes,—M., care of Manager. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, part 1.—W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S. W. 

East Kent Poll Book for the General Election in 
July, 1852, published by Whittaker and Co., London. 
—IQI, care of Manager. 

Scot—(Reynolde). Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden and necessarie instructions for the making 
thereof. Black Letter Woodcuts. 1578. H. Denham, 
283, care of Manager. 

Wanted to purchase, Marson’s Milton. Large 
paper edition, published by Macmillan.—100, care of 
Manager. 

Life of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, 
born 1789, died 1849,.—100, care of Manager. 

















